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mEF ACE. 



In presenting this little work to the public, I do so, I 
acknowledge, with some hesitation. The opinions, 
which are here and there advanced, militate so strongly 
against many preconceived notions, that the person who 
advances them ought at least to use caution, and do 
nothing rashly. I thought, however, that I saw my 
way clearly before me; and being conscious of rectitude 
of intention, any intricacies or difficulties I might meet 
with, gave me then, as usual, very little concern. 

My first object had been simply my own amusement ; 
but, as I proceeded, I took so much pleasure in renew- 
ing my acquaintance with some of my old favourite 
books, that it occurred to me, if I could by any means 
infuse a love of old English authors into the readers of 
the present day, who are often not very classical in their 
taste, that I might do them some service, be it ever so 
little. I therefore adopted the plan of referring to our 
best writers, whenever I could, as I thought, appro- 
priately, and of introducing quotations out of those 
worthies of bygone days, who formed the delight of 
many a college hour ; and constitute, notwithstanding 
all the fluctuations of taste, and the perversions of 
fashion, the real strength and glory of our English 
literature. 
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My next hope was, to convey, through this medium, 
which I conceived would be removed from the formality 
of a lecture, some sober and important truths, which 
probably might not gain access so readily, if delivered 
in a more didactic form. The subject-matter of my 
title-page is exhaustless, and the prelibation, which is 
here offered, will be excused, it is hoped, if for no other 
reason, yet perhaps for its brevity. I have no doubt 
that many of my views and opinions will be condemned, 
on account of their contrariety to a certain set of 
modes and fashions of the present day ; yet I humbly 
conceive, that they are in no degree the worse on that 
account, believing, as I do, that those fashions are 
opposed, in too many instances, both to Christianity and 
to right reason. At the same time, there are points, 
on which I have expressed my opinion with diffidence ; 
and if I am wrong, I have only to submit with patience 
to the imputation of error. 

On the subject I have chosen, it would be impossible 
to write, so as not to have the appearance at least, if 
persons are resolved to have it so, of indiindtuzl appli- 
cability. This, however, is an unreasonable proceed- 
ing, for no stricture that was ever yet written, or sermon 
that was preached, might not be so strained, if the 
conscience of the hearer or reader were so stung, or 
his vanity so wounded, as to single himself out for the 
intended mark. It is strange, that persons should be 
weak enough to adopt this tormenting kind of self- 
appropriation, instead of being content with the safe and 
dignified philosophy of the poet — 

" I^t the gallM jade wince, our withers are un wrung." 
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Yet so it has been in the vanity of man, and so it will 
be, I suppose, to the very last — 

" They take ofience, who have not been offended." 

When the " Tatler " and " Spectator " first exhibited 
the characters and manners of the age, there was a 
general consternation felt on the daily publication ; and 
in this case, it appears, not without some reason, as we 
are told by Dr. Johnson, that '< the personages intro- 
duced in these papers, were not merely ideal : they were 
then known, and conspicuous in various stations,'^ and "of 
those portraits which may be supposed to be sometimes 
embellished, and sometimes aggravated, the originals 
are now partly known, and partly forgotten." It does 
not appear, however, that those who were so described 
had the folly to discover their sense of soreness, but 
prudently kept their feelings to themselves. Not so in 
the following anecdote, where it seems the complainant 
did not gain much by his motion. 

Few things are better known to the lovers of poetry 
than Pope's " Imitations of Horace." In one of these 
poems is a couplet, to which the story relates : — 

" Slander or poison dread from Delia's rage, 
Hard words, or hanging, if your judge be * * *.*' 

Sir Francis Page, a judge well known in his time, 
conceiving that his name was meant to fill up the blank, 
sent his clerk to Mr. Pope, to complain of the insult. 
Pope told the young man that the blank might be sup- 
plied by many monosyllables, other than the judge's 
name : " But, sir," said the clerk, *' the judge says that 
no other word will make sense of the passage." " So, 
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then, it seems/' says Pope, " your master is not only a 
Judge, but a poet : as that is the ease, the odds are 
against me. Give my respects to the judge, and tell 
him I will not contend with one that has the advantage 
of me, and he may fiU up the blank as he pleases." 

But it is quite a different thing to single out a person 
for satire, let him be ever so deserving of it, and to 
attack vice or folly in a class. 

" Spare, then, the person, and expose the vice," 

was the precept of Pope ; but Pope too often violated 

his own rule : 

" Does not one table Bavins still admit ? 
Still to one Bishop Philips seem a wit ? 
Still Sappho — Hold ! for God-sake — you'll offend ; 
No names — ^be calm — learn prudence of a friend : 
I too could write, and I am twice as tall ; 
But foes like these One flatterer's worse than aU." 

" Scandal! Name them— Who ? 

Why, that's the thing, you bid me not to do. 

Who starv'd a sister, who foreswore a debt, 

1 never nam'd: the Town's inquiring yet 

The poisoning Dame — ^You mean — I don't — You do. 

See, now, I keep the secret, and not you! 

The bribing Statesman? — Hold, too high you go. 

The brib'd Elector ? — There you stoop too low. 

I fain would please you, if I knew with what ; 

Tell me, which knave is lawful game, which not ? . . . 

Suppose I censure — ^you know what I mean — 

To save a Bishop, may I name a Dean ? 

A Dean, sir? No : his fortune is not made. 

You hurt a man that's rising in the trade. — 

If not the tradesman who set up to-day, 

Much less the 'prentice who to-morrow may. 

Must Satire, then, not rise nor fall? 

Speak out, and bid me blame no rogues at all." 
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The fact is, that nothing has ever yet been writ- 
ten on the subject of human manners, which has not 
been applied personally, and caused offence. But 
there are some persons so morbidly sensitive, that they 
seldom fail to give evidence of irascibility upon the 
slightest attack of censure, or the most gentle and 
modest offer of advice and information. They are sure 
to be offended at the discovery of a fault or folly, and 
the greater their pride, the stronger and more acrimo- 
nious will be their resentment. 

" The Rambler," who dissects so admirably the 
workings of the human heart, comes here to our aid — 
" It is by no means,'* says he, " necessary to imagine, 
that he who is offended at advice was ignorant of the 
fault, and resents the admonition as z. false charge; for 
perhaps it is most natural to be enraged when there is 
the strongest conviction of our guilt. While we can 
easily defend our character, we are no more disturbed 
at an accusation than we are alarmed by an enemy 
whom we are sure to conquer ; and whose attack, there- 
fore, will bring us honour without danger. But when 
B,v[i^ii feels the reprehension of another, seconded by 
his own heart, he is easily heated into resentment and 
revenge ; either because he hoped that the fault, of 
which he was conscious, had escaped the notice of 
others, or that they had looked upon it with tenderness 
and extenuation, and excused it for the sake of his other 
virtues ; or had considered him too wise to need advice, 
or too delicate to be shocked with reproach ; or because 
we cannot feel without pain those re/lections roused 
which we have been endeavouring to lay asleep ; and 
when pain has produced anger, who would not willingly 
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believe that it ought to be discharged on others rather 
than on himself? * * * * As men frequently fill 
their imagination with trifling pursuits, and please them- 
selves most with things of small importance, I have 
often known very severe and lasting malevolence ex- 
cited by unlucky censures, which would have fallen 
without any effect^ had they not happened to wound a 
part remarkably tender. Gustulus, who valued him- 
self upon the nicety of his palate, disinherited his eldest 
son for telling him that the wine, which he was then 
commending, was the same which he had sent away the 
day before, " not fit to be drunk." 

With these premises, I shall take this opportunity of 
saying a few words concerning a little book, which it 
was my good or bad fortune to introduce to the public 
a few weeks ago, under the title of " Euphranor, or 
Clergy and Laity." In this work it fell within my line 
of argument to notice certain characters, such as coun- 
try gentlemen devoted to fox-hunting ; and offence, I 
am told, has been taken at the application of a line in 
which the amiable Cowper described them, years ago, as 

" The reeking, roaring heroes of the chase." 

I confess I could not have thought that they were so 
sensitive; and had imagined that persons of their habits 
would have been blunted to the nicer and finer per- 
ceptions. I had even given myself credit for dealing 
so gently with those gentlemen, and not adding. 

And though the fox he follows raav be tam'df 
A mere fox-follower never is reclaimed. 

I only beg the various Clubs to read the entire passage in 
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Cowper's poem, called "Conversation," and say if I have 
not been lenient to them, rather than the reverse. 

I presume it will be granted, ithat some country-gen- 
tlemen, fond of "these pleasures of the field," are, at the 
same time, addicted, in common with this pursuit, to 
" employments of even a more questionable character," 
and as such, are to be found scattered here and there, 
every where throughout Ireland. That such persons 
should be " engrossed by land,** and have " their talk 
of oxen," and, on all points that evidence the polished 
and intellectual gentleman, "be very dull," I never 
dreamed of imputing as a fault: at the very worst, it 
is surely only their misfortune. I uttered some remarks 
also on the non-residence of the clergy : now, this is 
a point on which I feel quite satisfied as to what I 
have already written. I have read over the offending 
passage carefully, and do not see anything in it which 
I could wish to alter. I made, as I conceived, proper 
exceptions, allowing for reasonable and just cases of 
non-residence. It rests altogether with the absentee's 
conscience whether he be justly included in these ex- 
emptions or not. 

It came again within my argument, and I certainly 
did not conceive myself called in any degree to swerve 
from it, to notice a class of a nondescript character, 
which I designated as " Clerical Farmers.'* I do not 
think it possible for any one to write too strongly on 
such a point, and I am sure that, if the sense of the 
Irish clergy were taken, they would agree with me in 
thinking that I had fallen even short in my reprehen- 
sion. That any one who had taken the solemn vows of 
dedicating himself to the ministry, and pursuits con- 
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nected therewith, should throw them off, and, preserv- 
ing the clerical character but in name and garb, 
and possibly, too, in the receipt of income, should en- 
gage in large agricultural pursuits, is a handle which, 
I hesitate not to maintain, should not be presented in 
these times, particularly, to the enemies of the Church. 
We may congratulate ourselves, however, that the Irish 
church is gradually clearing itself of any participation 
in these blots, and thinning itself of such offending 
brethren. They are still, however, to be found up and 
down throughout Ireland, and these remarks refer to 
the class, and not to any individual member. If any 
individual should take them wholly to himself, as if he 
were the only person in the world to whom they were 
possibly applicable, I shall only beg him to read over 
again, and reflect upon, the weighty sentences from Dr. 
Johnson's Essay, with which I have headed these ob- 
servations. 

There may be other topics in that little work con- 
taining truths of an unpalatable nature, but they do 
not occur to my mind at present ; but I should hope I 
have said enough to satisfy harmless young men, and 
others who might be disposed to be angry, and to ima- 
gine themselves aggrieved by matters, which, in all 
probability, they do not well comprehend. 

KiLMOKEA RbCTORT, 

23rd March, 1860. 
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ETC. 

CUAPTER I. 

UTERART HINTS. 

Our first of epic poets was upwards of fifty years of 
age when be commenced, in earnest, the grand effort 
of his genius, the work which *' has entwined his 
name in his land's language." 

Vague visions of an epic poem appear to have flitted 
around his imagination for years before, and among 
others, the subject of Prince Arthur (which appears to 
have bad a charm for many of our poets, and has fallen 
into ignobler bands) captivated for a while his youthful 
mind. This story was happily abandoned ; but it was 
not till after the lapse of many years that he fixed, at 
last, upon his immortal theme. Milton describes the 
working of bis own mind most beautifully in the open- 
ing verses of the ninth book of Paradise Lost. Having 
chosen his glorious " argument,*' his anxiety is, to do 
it justice in his mode of treating it — 

" If answerable style I can obtain 
Of my celestial patroness, who deigns 
Her nightly visitation unimplor'd, 
And dictates to me, slumVring, or inspires 
Easy my unpremeditated verse : 
Since first tl^s subject for heroic song, 
Pleas'd me long choosing, and beginning late." 

The indecision about the choice of a subject felt by 
Milton has been experienced by many of our best 
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writers. A very striking instance, of like uncertainty, is 
found in the autobiography of Gibbon. The historian 
details his feelings, with a sly humour at his long 
wavering and perplexity. It was on the 14 th of April, 
1761, that he made this entry in his journal: ** Hav- 
ing thought of several subjects for an historical com- 
position, I chose the expedition of Charles VIII. of 
France into Italy;" and, with his well-known energy, 
he set about the work of mental preparation, of reading 
and abstracting what he could bring into his service. 
Two or three months of labour seem to have been be- 
stowed upon his chosen theme, when it was finally 
relinquished, and another selected in its stead, which, in 
its turn, gave place to another, and many others, in rapid 
succession. And it was not until some years after, that 
we find this memorable record : — " It was at Rome, on 
the 15th of October, 1764, as I sat musing amidst the 
ruins of the Capitol, while the barefooted friars were 
singing vespers in the Temple of Jupiter, that the idea 
of writing the Decline and Fall of the City first entered 
my mind." Happy infirmity of purpose, which had 
such a noble termination in the immortal labours of 
the first of English poets and historians! Unques- 
tionably, Milton and Gibbon would have adorned and 
elevated, and cast the halo of their genius around any 
• subject of their choice ; but who does not rejoice that 
the former left Prince Arthur to Blackmore and men of 
that stamp ; that instead of stooping 

" To describe races and games 
Or tilting furniture, emblazoned shields, 
Impresses quainty caparisons and steeds, 
Bases and tinsel hangings, gorgeous knights 
At joust and tournament : then marshall'd feast 
Serv'd up in hall, with sewers and seneschals :" 

he preferred a new and 

" Adventurous song 
That with no middle flight (presum'd) to soar 
Above th* Aonian mount, while it pursu'd 
Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme ?^ 
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And if Gibbon had lavished his laborious research, 
his critical acumen, the vast profundity of his learning, 
the gorgeous magnificence of his style, upon such sub- 
jects, as the expedition of Charles VIII., the crusade 
of Richard I., the wars between King John and the 
Barons, the history of Edward the Black Prince, the 
lives of Henry V. and the Emperor Titus compared, 
the Ufe of Sir Philip Sidney, or that of the Marquis of 
Montrose, or even his greater favorites, the life of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, the history of the liberty of the Swiss, 
or the history of the republic of Florence under the 
house of the Medicis, subjects that, in a greater or less 
degree divided his attention, and were, from time to 
time, balanced in his mind, as fit topics for the illus- 
tration of his pen, how diflFerent, in all probability, 
would have been the rank assigned him in the historical 
category from that which is now proudly occupied, with 
almost universal consent, by the historian of the ''Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire." 

At the same time it must be remembered, that these 
men, who were waiting, as it were, for the guidance of 
their genius, did not fritter away the intermediate time 
in idleness. On the contrary, we find the one occupied 
with minor poems and various works of controversy, 
while the other was busied in storing his mind with re- 
searches, which were of important use to the historian 
in the arduous task of his future years. 

There are few who aim at a literary production, and 
are unfettered in their choice of a subject, that do not 
experience somewhat of the embarrassment which I have 
above described. In the vast variety presented by na- 
ture or by art, whether we confine ourselves to the in- 
vestigation of truth, or expatiate in the airy regions of 
fancy, we are apt to be bewildered or overwhelmed by 
the abundance, which on all sides solicits our choice. 
Often is one tempted to desire the interference of some 
judicious friend, of penetration sufficient to fathom his 
capabilities, who could compel him to centre his atten- 
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tion upon one engrossing subject, with an authority not 
to be contravened. This, however, cannot be often at- 
tained, and perhaps is only of questionable advantage. 
For who can guage accurately the powers of another's 
mind ? Infinitely better is it, for the student to learn 
self-reliance, to watch the workings of his own mind, to 
observe the dawnings of his own genius. This is the 
only sure mode of success. The very efforts and trials 
of his strength have their use, as they prepare him for 
a longer and a stronger flight. Timidity, or yielding to 
any petty discouragement, is fully as detrimental to the 
writer as presumption. For one that has fallen like 
Phaeton, from over- daring, how many have been en- 
gulphed in obscurity, from want of courage to rise at 
all! "Some mute, inglorious Milton" may owe the 
insignificance of his fate to want of confidence, as much 
as to want of opportunity. Let the youthful student, 
then, not be disheartened, but, trusting to his own abi- 
lities, exert them manfully, and, watching closely the 
bent of his mind, let him assist nature, by cboosing a 
congenial and corresponding topic. If he fail on one 
theme, another may be more successful ; and, by trying 
many subjects, it is scarcely possible, but that he shall 
ultimately light upon one, which will reward his la- 
bours. Whatever opinion we may have of Hume, and 
in my mind there ought to be but one, with respect to 
his philosophical virritings, that of universal reprobation, 
we cannot but admire the example of literary persever- 
ance which he exhibits, and so graphically describes, in 
that amusing Uttle piece, " My Own Life." He says : 
" Never Uterary attempt was more unfortunate than my 
Treatise of human nature. It fell dead-born from the 
press, without reaching such distinction as even to excite 
a murmur among the zealots. But, being naturally of a 
cheerful and sanguine temper, I very soon recovered the 
blow, and prosecuted with great ardour my studies in 
the country." He cast this work anew, and published 
it in another form, with not much more success. " On 
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my return from Italy, I had the mortification to find all 
England in a ferment on account of Dr. Middleton's 
* Free Inquiry,* while my performance was entirely over- 
looked and neglected Such is 

the force of natural temper, that these disappointments 
made little or no impression on me." Not long after, 
we find him publishing his "Inquiry concerning the 
Principles of Morals," " which," says he, " in my 
opinion, who ought not to judge on that subject, is of 
all my writings, historical, philosophical, or Hterary, in- 
comparably the best. It came unnoticed and unobserved 
into the world." One would have thought that such 
reception would be sufficient to damp the most ardent 
temperament. No such thing. " I then formed the 
plan of writing the * History of England.' ... I 
was, I own, sanguine in my expectations of the success 

of this work As the subject was suited 

to every capacity, I expected proportional applause. But 
miserable was my disappointment : I was assailed by 
one cry of reproach, disapprobation, and even detesta- 
tion. English, Scotch, and Irish, Whig and Tory, 
churchman and sectary, freethinker and religionist, 
patriot and courtier, united in their rage against the 
man, who had presumed to shed a generous tear for the 
fate of Charles I. and the Earl of StraflFord ; and after 
the first ebullitions of their fury were over, what was 
still more mortifying, the book seemed to sink into oh** 
hvion. Mr. Millar told me, that, in a twelvemonth, he 
sold only forty-five copies of it. I scarcely, indeed, 
heard of one man in the three kingdoms, considerable 
for rank or letters, that could endure the book. I must 
only except the Primate of England, Dr. Herring, and 
the Primate of Ireland, Dr. Stone, which seem two odd 
exceptions. These dignified prelates separately sent me 
messages not to be discouraged. I was, however, I 
coufess, discouraged.'* The feeling, however, appears 
to have been but momentary ; a little below, we find 
hin saying, "I resolved to pick up courage, and to 
persevere.'^ 
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The student ought to keep in mind that many literary 
suhjects, also, are so closely connected, that the prepa- 
ratory studies, necessary for one, give more facility to the 
profitable pursuit of another. He may be perplexed in 
the choice, but should remember that the time is never 
lost, that is bestowed upon diligent preparation. There 
is one habit of mind, however, which arises from this 
perplexity, and which forms a besetting snare of the 
studious. We are often tempted, from the uncertainty 
of fixing upon what to do in a literary view, to give up 
the matter in disgust, and do nothing at all. Thus 
many have let their precious moments slip away, and 
squandered their talents in ei species of literary indo- 
lence, who had minds fit to undertake, and abilities 
sufficient to execute, works which would have distin- 
guished them above the common herd, and given them 
a name and place among the writers of the land. This 
is a sad fate for a man of genius : let him rouse himself, 
then, and, fixing at once upon some laudable subject, 
pursue it with a determination not to be overcome. If 
his success with the public should not answer his expec- 
tations, yet it is a cheering thought that the very pur- 
suit has aflForded him a pleasure, a zest of enjoyment, in- 
finitely superior to the listless torpor of the literary drone. 

But the spirit of procrastination too often, alas ! be- 
sets the scholar, and mars his talents. He finds so 
much more pleasure in reading the labours of others, 
and adding to his own stock of knowledge, that he can- 
not willingly submit to the drudgery, of drawing upon 
his store, for the benefit of the public. He ought to 
reflect that, if others had thus acted, he himself would 
have lost many an intellectual feast. The talent which 
God has given him for the edification of others, he is 
bound, like any other gift, to improve. 

" Scire tuuin nihil est, nisi te scire, hoc sciat alter," 

is a sentiment of one of his favorite authors, which con- 
veys a lesson that should not be forgotten. 
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Not that I am any advocate in the world for rushing 
into print. The multitude of hooks is confessedly a 
sore evil under the sun : and many an aspirant to lite- 
rary reputation has found, at the expense of much valu- 
able time and some worthless dross, that Fame is a coy 
mistress, oftener wooed than won. 

Indeed, what else could be expected, if we take but a 
hasty glance over the works that are teeming from a 
prolific press ; while some 

^' Just write, to make their barrenness appear, 
And strain from hard-bound brains eight lines a -year ; 
Some, who, still wanting, though they live on theft. 
Steal much, spend little, yet have nothing left ; 
And some who now to sense, now nonsense leaning, 
Mean not, but blunder round about a meaning." 

A well-known publisher, a man of shrewd intelligence 
and common sense, lamented to me a few days ago that 
this is a common failing, especially among gentlemen, 
who are very apt " to write," as they live " at ease,'* and 
seem to think how 

" Pleasant it is to see one's-self in print : 
A book's a book, although there's nothing in't. ** 

He said this with a shake of the head, and an admo- 
nitory shrug, which intimated, (he is a person of too 
much politeness and good breeding to express it in as 
many words) that he hoped this was not the case with 
me. Alas ! there have been too many who have had 
ample leisure and cause to repent of their " cacoethes 
scribendi" — many whose rueful lamentation has been — 

" Why did I write ? — ^what sin, to me unknown. 
Dipt me in ink, my parents' or my own ?" 
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CHAPTER II. 

ON THE PETTY JEALOUSIES AND ENVYINGS OF A COUNTRY 

NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

Some years ago, being desirous to renew my intimacy with 
an old and much valued friend, I paid him a visit, in a 
remote part of the north of Ireland where he then resided, 
and delighted myself with the rural quiet and charming 
scenery of the place. Being of a contemplative turn of 
mind, it was not long before I began to consider the 
characters and manners of the persons among whom I 
found myself thrown. On my first joining their society, 
I thought, in my simplicity, that as all was peace without, 
so all was harmony within. As it appeared to me to 
be the interest of all parties to live in the undisturbed 
interchange of kindly offices and good-fellowship, so I 
imagined that nothing could occur to ruffle the social 
tranquillity of the neighbourhood. But alas ! my friend 
let me a little behind the scenes, and told me what 
sufficed to destroy the fair visions I had formed, and to 
satisfy me with an additional proof, that unrenewed 
human nature is ever the same; that the town and 
country are, in this respect, just alike; that the same 
petty jealousies, and envyings, and malignant passions, 
which are at hourly and busy work in the court and the 
city, are no less rife, and fully as malignant, among the 
quiet scenes of nature, ** where nought but man is vile." 
He informed me that two of the gentlemen, whom I 
had met at his house, and whom for the present I 
shall designate as Asper and Hilario, lived close by, 
and, to all outward seeming, were friends ; and he 
then gave me a description of these persons, much as 
follows : — 

Asper was possessor of the largest number of acres ; 
and, in consequence of what he considered his territorial 
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importance, expected that precedence should be univer- 
sally yielded to him ; in short, he looked upon himself, as 
that important personage, better known in former days, 
than in our own present enlightened age — the Squire of 
the parish. He adopted certain cheap and petty modes of 
asserting this pre-eminence, which, if particularised, 
would create a smile. It appears that his family had 
been of some consequence formerly, but that, owing to 
a variety of circumstances, its importance was now much 
diminished. His rent-roll was nominally large ; but 
unfortunately, hke too many Irish ones, '* stat nomiuis 
umbra" might then be its motto. It was currently 
said that after the heavy incumbrances were deducted, 
his own receipts were small. My friend made no ques- 
tion but this had tended to sour his temper. Indeed 
I could not look upon him, but the character of the 
morose brother in Terence would come into my mind, 

" nie agrestis, soevus, tristis, parcus, truculentas, tenax." 

When after a short acquaintance, I could form a 
better judgment of his character, he had all the appear- 
ance of a man, ill at ease with himself, and dissatisfied 
with the rest of the world. He quarrelled with the 
clergyman, he quarrelled with the priest ; and his un- 
popularity among his tenants and dependants had been 
well earned by many an act of harshness and severity. 
His overweening sense of his own importance, and his 
inability at the same time to move in a style suitable to 
it, rendered him so painfully sensitive to any imaginary 
affront, that he was literally a self-tormentor. Not far 
from the residence of Asper stood the stately mansion 
of Hilario. His temper was the very opposite of his 
neighbour's. Cheerful, happy, and good-natured, he 
was universally popular. But it must be confessed, 
that he had external "appliances and means to boot," 
well calculated to augment the natural gaiety of his dis- 
position. Although his landed property was not so 
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extensive as Asper s in this parish, yet he had estates 
in other parts of the country, and funded money, which 
rendered him a far more opulent man. This was visible 
in the whole style of his retinue and living, and served 
as gall-and-wormwood to his less wealthy neighbour. 
I had been introduced to them both by my friend, and 
it was not long before I could easily perceive that, amid 
all the outward courtesies of friendship, there was an 
under-current, which betrayed the insincerity of pro- 
fession. And soon after I had returned home, I was 
informed that meetings at petty sessions, and com- 
mittees, and other places of public resort, had produced 
such a degree of rivalry between the two (if rivalry that 
could be called, where the vexation and ill-temper 
existed only on the one side, *' ubi pulsas solus, at ego 
vapulo tantum,") that at length, from the petulance of 
the one party, an undisguised and open rupture followed. 
What a feature is here presented of poor human nature ! 
Behold two men, both in the rank of gentlemen — both, 
if they wished to apply them, blest at least with the 
means of contentment, if not of ample enjoyment ; yet 
from a petty jealousy which could not, on the one side, 
brook the equality of the other, break out into dissen- 
sions, which perhaps time may not heal. 

The real causes of sorrow in this world are so nume- 
rous — ^the avenues of human woe are so multiplied and 
diversified — that one can scarcely sympathise with this 
self-created species of fictitious misery, but is inclined 
to treat it with well-merited contempt. But its bearing 
upon the society where it occurs, and the consequences 
that flow from its corrupted source, give it an impor- 
tance in the eye of the moralist, to which, irrespec- 
tively, it is not entitled. The effect upon the minds of the 
individuals themselves must be very deleterious ; but this 
is of little value compared to the ill example. For 
rivalries among those of rank and influence have a 
thousand ramifications, down to the lowest grade of 
society. 
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If persons would only consult their own happiness^ 
they would strive to subdue this corroding passion of 
the soul — envy. It makes them undervalue and over- 
look the blessings they already enjoy; because some 
advantages, as they think, possessed by a more fortunate 
neighbour, may not be within their reach. You will 
see one family surrounded with every comfort, which 
should call forth warm-hearted gratitude to the Giver of 
all good, yet discontented and miserable, because an 
acquaintance happens to be carried about in a more 
splendid equipage. Look round, and you may see the 
sunshine of another household clouded, and their peace 
marred, because their friends are going to enjoy the 
summer in a pleasant watering-place, while circum- 
stances oblige them to remain at home. Manifold are 
the instances that might be adduced. And this is not 
the worst, inasmuch as this envious rivalry frequently 
induces its unhappy votaries to launch forth into an ex- 
pensive imitation, which too often ends in ruin. 

Without, at the present, taking a religious view of 
the question, there is something exceeding unmanly in 
such a temper. Should not a man rather reason thus 
with himself : What is it to me, if another excel me in 
wealth, or rank, or power? his adventitious circum- 
stances of fortune render me neither better nor worse : 
I am, thank God, possessed of an independent mind, 
which should enable me to rise superior to petty compari- 
sons with my neighbour. Let it be my endeavour, then, to 
perform my own part honourably and conscientiously in 
life, and minor considerations may well be disregarded. 
Let me impress on my mind the noble sentiment of the 
poet — 

" Honour or shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part — there all the honour lies." 

The real estimation, in which a man is held, is measured, 
not by the office or rank which he occupies, but by his 
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conduct in his office, whatever it may be. Is it neces- 
sary to remark that a subaltern might gain respect, where 
the commanding officer might look for it in vain ? 
There is much sound sense in an observation of Epa- 
minondas, who, when appointed to a commission 
beneath his rank, said, " That no office could give 
dignity to him that held it ; but that he who held it 
might give dignity to any office." I read in the life of 
Plutarch a passage which, from its quaintness^ and at 
the same time as illustrating that philosopher's view of 
the question, I shall take the liberty to quote. It ap- 
pears that he had just returned home, after having been 
laden with honours in Rome, the friend and preceptor 
of Emperors ; and having chosen to reside in his little 
city of Chceronea, he had been appointed to some office 
of a very subordinate and derogatory character. '* It 
is not un entertaining (says his biographer) to hear our 
philosopher apologise for his employment, when he 
discharges the office of commissioner of sewers and 
public buildings. * I make no doubt (says he) that the 
citizens of Chceronea often smile when they see me em- 
ployed in such offices as these. On such occasions I 
generally call to mind what is said of Antisthenes. 
When he was bringing home in his own hands a dirty 
fish from the market, some wlio observed it expressed 
their surprise : * It is for myself (says Antisthenes) that 
I carry this fish.' On the contrary, for my own part, 
when I am rallied for measuring tiles, or for calculating 
a quantity of stones and mortar, I answer, that it is not 
for myself I do these things, but for my country. For 
in all things of this nature, the public utility takes off 
the disgrace ; and the meaner the office you sustain 
may be, the greater is the compliment that you pay to 
the public' " If all were of Plutarch's mind, how few 
candidates would there be for the office of my Lord 
Mayor ! Mr. John Reynolds might have undisturbed 
enjoyment of that dignity " ad libitum." 

I trust the few words I have written may have the 
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happy effect of guarding persons against indulging this 
odious, too common vice ; and yet what can I hope to 
achieye, when, although it has been denounced and stig- 
matised by wise men, and divines, and poets, and 
satirists, we have abundant examples of it in every Til- 
lage, in every nook and corner of our land. Solomon 
says of it, '' It is the rottenness of the bones." It is 
pretty well known that the Sicihan tyrants were adepts 
in the invention of tortures ; yet the poet tells us that 
their ingenuity never contrived any more dreadful than 
this — which men so often voluntanly inflict upon them- 
selves, and harbour in their own bosoms — 

** The man who envies, must behold with pain 
Anoth^'s joys, and sicken at his gain : 
Nor could Sicilians tyrants ever find 
A greater torment than an envious mind." 

^sop*s fable of the man who was content to lose one 
eye, so that his companion might lose both ; Quintil- 
lian's well-known story of the rich man, who poisoned 
the flowers in his garden, thereby cautiously and effec- 
tually providing that his neighbour's bees shoujd get no 
more honey from them : these, and such like, contain a 
poignancy of satire more efficacious than a hundred 
essays. 

There is a point connected with this in which we are 
all of us very apt to err— I mean, comparing ourselves 
with those above us ; instead of looking beneath at the 
thousands and tens of thousands with blessings and ad- 
vantages far inferior to ours, and yet fully as deserving, 
it may be much more so in many cases, of the favours of 
the great God and Father of us all. And who made us 
to differ ? 

" In sudi a world, so thorny, and where none 
Finds happiness unblighted, or if found, 
Without some thistly sorrow at its side. 
It seems the part of wisdom, and no sin 
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Against the law of love, to measure lots 
With less distingoish'd than ourselves ; that thus 
We may with patience bear our moderate ills, 
And sympathise with others suflering more.'' 

So sings the Christian poet. And is not this true 
philosophy ? O, if vfe could but bring ourselves to 
think so, how we would disarm at once some of the 
busy tormentors of our peace ! But this is a lesson not 
to be learned in the Porch, or the Academy, in the 
School of Socrates, or of Plato, or of Epictetus — 

" The Christian has an art unknown to them.'* 

We read of a man who once endured far more labours 
and sufferings than fall to the ordinary lot of humanity, 
and who left on record a pathetic and memorable sum- 
mary of his own afflictions. In what school was this 
man instructed ? He was a disciple of the first school 
of Christian Philosophy — the school founded by the 
Great Master and Teacher who came from God, whose 
name was Christ. The language of that man is thus 
expressep, *' I have learned in whatsoever state I am, 
therewith to be content." 
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CHAPTER in. 

ON BOOKS OF FICTION, AND LOVE OF NOVEL- READING. 

A SHORT time ago my bookseller sent me his catalogue, 
with the hope of inducing me to make some purchases : 
and, on looking o^er the contents, I found the section 
devoted to novels and works of fiction by far the most 
considerable. This threw me into a train of reflection, 
that the appetite of the public for this kind of reading 
must be very great, when so many caterers were em- 
ployed to gratify it : and I began to examine into the 
nature of the food thus supplied. The love of man- 
kind for stories of fiction, tales of woe, hair-breadth 
'scapes and adventures, wonderful transitions from the 
deepest gloom to the brightest sunshine, all stories of 
all kinds — grave and merry, cheerful and sad — havs 
found their admirers and readers, beyond number. 

The old romances filled with knights and ladies, with 
maimers and dresses equally grotesque, but with senti- 
ments of an elevated cast, and worthy of a better 
t;onnection than that in which they are found, of magi- 
cians, dragons, and giants, invulnerable men, winged 
horses, enchanted armour, and enchanted castles, form 
the first chapter in this curious inquiry. If these have 
done no service to mankind, as I am sure they have 
not, yet there is one unintentional benefit which they 
have produced, which is infinitely counterbalanced by 
all their extravagancies and all their nonsense, by bring- 
ing into existence the immortal Don Quixote, to subdue 
their enchantments, and demolish their air-built castles. 
I cannot do more at present than merely glance at this ; 
and remark that the imitations of both bane and anti* 
dote are numerous among our English writers. 
- There comes next a second race, with, perhaps, 
BichardsoQ at their head, who, in his *'Sir Charles 
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Grandison^" and ''Clarissa Harlowe/' has gained the 
applause of the great critic of his day, and has attempted 
to do for virtue what graver writers essayed in vain : 
"An author," says Johnson, "who has enlarged the 
knowledge of human nature, and taught the passions 
to move at the command of virtue." This is, beyond 
doubt, the over-wrought dictum of a friend and panegy- 
rist. Richardson's manners, as pourtrayed in the best 
characters of his interminable novels, are inflated and 
strained, alway on stilts, and resting their virtues (which 
he unquestionably wishes to recommend to imitation) 
on a miserably defective foundation. He abounds, too, 
in details of delicacies of situation, softnesses of sen- 
timental expression, which either never occur at all in 
real life, or, if they do, had much better be covered with 
a mantle, and nothing said. 

About the same time, or shortly after, there appeared 
two writers, nearly contemporary, who gave anew direc- 
tion to the English novel — Fielding and Smollett ; men 
of surpassing wit and genius, but from whose contact 
every friend of virtue will shrink. Their common aim 
seems to have been to paint vice in the most glowing 
colours, and embellish her with the most engaging form. 
The following lines might serve as a motto for their 
works, as descriptive of their moral effect : — 

" Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As to be hated, needs but to be seen : 
Yet, seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pitj, then embrace." 

Fielding, who probed and delineated human nature 
with the more deUcate hand, Smollett, coarser and more 
offensive in his licentiousness, are equally seductive, and 
the young cannot be too strongly guarded against them. 
If we would protect our children, and those over whom 
we have any control, from improper and dangerous 
associates, surely, with equal care and anxiety, ought 
we to guard them from wnters who would corrupt their 
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morals^ and sap the foundation of eyery virtuous prin- 
ciple in their hearts. Perhaps, even more anxiouslj 
should evil books be prohibited than evil companions, 
because they may be accessible almost at all times, and 
in all places : when least suspected, and in the most 
unguarded hour, they may be instilhng their deadly 
poison. 

There is something very dreadful in the thought of a 
man of genius misapplying the talents with which the 
bountiful God has endowed him, and leaving behind 
him writings to corrupt ages yet unborn. The poi- 
soned tunic of the dying Centaur was a present not 
more deadly in its effects to the body of its victim, than 
the legacy which some writers bequeath to destroy the 
souls of men. If some of our admired writers were 
refined, and their coarse and worthless, or worse than 
worthless, dross purged away, into what a small com- 
pass would many a massy volume be shrunk. The lines 
of Blackmore about the wits of his day, may be applied 
with nearly as much justice to some favourites of modem 
times : — 

" EVn Congreve, Sonthern, manly Wycherly, 
When thus refined, will grievous sufii^rers be : 
Into the melting-pot when Dryden comes, 
What horrid stench will rise, what noisome fumes ! 
How will he shrink, when all his lewd alloy 
And wicked mixture shall be purgM away." 

Of the author of ** The Seasons," on the contrary, it is 
recorded as his highest praise, that his works contained 

" No line which, dying, he could wish to blot :" 

and I have always thought that there is something very 
noble in the sentence with which the Rambler concludes 
his labours : — "The essays professedly serious, if I have 
been able to execute my own intentions, will be found 
exactly conformable to the precepts of Christianity, 
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without any accommodation to the licentiousness and 
levity of the present age. I therefore look hack on this 
part of my work with pleasure, which no hlame or praise 
of man shall diminish or augment. I shall never envy 
the honours which voit and learning obtain in any other 
cause, if I can be numbered among the writers who have 
given ardour to virtue^ and confidence to truths The 
eagerness of the penitent Earl of Rochester to repress 
or recall his licentious writings, is well known. The 
mischief of such productions is incredihle : no repent- 
ance of the author, so far as the world is affected, is 
availing. And I am sure there have heen authors who, 
at certain periods of their lives, and at moments of 
serious reflection, would give the world, if at their 
command, to consign to eternal ohlivion vile productions 
that had issued from their pen; hut *'litera scripta 
manet," and the mightier the genius, the deadher the 
plague. If we are to be judged for every idle word that 
we may speak, whose effects must be comparatively 
transient, how enormous must be the guilt of those 
upon whose words there has been set a stamp of per- 
petuity, to the injury of future generations ! If a woe 
be pronounced upon him who causes his brother to offend, 
what must be the crime of those whose writings have 
been the fruitful source of offences, long after the hands 
which penned them have mouldered into dust I O, that 
men of talent and genius would reflect on this in time, 
before they lend the sanction of their names to any 
sentiment of immorality and irreligion, and remember 
that their wit and endowments are only valuable, so far 
as they are employed in strict consistency with piety to 
God, and the good of their fellow-creatures ! The two 
novelists above-mentioned had an immense host of 
imitators. 

We shall now turn our attention to another contri- 
butor, in a different style, to this species of literature. 
About the middle of the eighteenth century Lord Orford, 
better known as Horace Walpole, published a little 
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work, of wliich the first idea seems to have entered his 
mind, in connection with the Gothic structure he was 
then building at Strawberry Hill. "This agreeable 
trifier/' as Burke sarcastically calls him, who professed 
his devotion to matters of virti!i, and his admiration 
for the arts, has gained an unenviable notoriety for 
coldness of heart, and duplicity of conduct in his treat- 
ment of poor Chatterton. Yes, he led on this gifted 
and unfortunate youth, with " the hope deferred that 
maketh the heart sick,'* while the purchase-money of 
some of the worthless baubles which, with minute and 
elaborate enumeration, he has entered in his catalogue, 
such as *' trays in the shape of fans :" "a tray with 
four ancient combs, one being ivory," which we are 
informed is **very ancient :" ** tea-cups and caudle-cups 
of rare and most estimable character :" " the top of a 
warming-pan,*' which we are gravely told by his lord- 
ship was *' probably used by his Majesty Charles II. and 
the Duchess of Cleveland:" "the wedding-gloves of 
Mrs. Hampden, the wife of the celebrated John Hamp- 
den :" and such like trumpery, might have rescued him 
from a premature grave. 

The little romance which Horace Walpole probably 
thought very little of, in comparison with other and 
more laborious products of his pen, is that, however, 
by which this noble author is best known. Its Gothic 
wonders, most probably, were suggested by the very 
scenes which he was conjuring up around him : and as 
he was building, so he evidently wrote the little tale con 
amove. We find, therefore, that it has had wonderful 
success, both at home and abroad, there being few 
moderu languages into which it is not translated. This 
story was so popular, that it gave rise to a new inunda- 
* tion of romances. These may be classed in one category, 
as more or less full of marvellous absurdity, super- 
^ ' natural and most improbable wonders, in a thousand 
ways outraging good taste and nature, and ''outheroding 
Herod." The names of these productions must be 
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known to many of my readers, and, even if I had the 
inclination, it is beside my purpose, to do more than 
allude to them in a cursory manner. 

Much about the same time there appeared a writer of 
fiction, very different in his style — ^the witty, the profligate, 
the sentimental Sterne. Nothing, perhaps, could be a 
stronger proof of the moral laxity of manners, when Field- 
ing, Smollett, and Sterne flourished, and the toilet-table 
of the lady of fashion was pronounced incomplete with- 
out its "Tom Jones," "Peregrine Pickle," and "Tristram 
Shandy ;*' and when Sterne, to the no small indignation 
of Dr. Johnson, had his invitations to dinner in London 
thr6e months deep. Unhappy Sterne ! — his case was 
rendered infinitely worse by the clerical profession 
which he had assumed. Bad enough in a layman, his 
sentiments were revolting beyond measure in a clergy- 
man. There was an advice once given him, at which 
he was highly offended, by a dignified prelate of his own 
church — himself a man of pre-eminent genius, and 
who could well appreciate and reward genius in others, 
and even allow for some of its innocent aberrations 
and extravagancies— -who recommended him " to laugh, 
so that priests and virgins could laugh with him.'* 

Well would it have been for Sterne, if he had acted 
on this friendly suggestion ; but as he lived a licentious 
life, so he died a miserable death. From the hot-bed of 
his school there soon issued an obscene brood of fol- 
lowers, full of tawdry and prurient sentimentality; in 
good set phrases, discussing and mouthing about virtue, 
but insinuating the pleasures of vice ; worthy disciples 
of the man, who, it was said, could whine over a dying 
ass, and refuse help to a starving mother. For many 
years these writers effected much to demoralize, and 
many of them still continue to corrupt, the reading 
public of the English nation. 

In what rank shall I classify the novels of high or 
fashionable life, where lords and ladies are constantly 
figuring before us, and mystifying both themselves and 
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the reader; and balls and Christmas festivities in country-* 
houses drag their slow length through endless chapters ; 
and the most overwhelming distress from some dread- 
ful contre-temps intervenes, which a single word at the 
beginning could have explained, and set all to rights ; 
and at last a most unforeseen denouement sheds, as is 
becoming, the most benignant happiness over all around ! 

And where shall I put the slipshod, namby-pambj 
school, the favourite of ladies, and ** the mob of gentle- 
men,'* who read at ease, full of such ** skimble-skamble 
stuff," that if you had patience to wade through the 
three volumes, you would wonder, and begin to ask 
yourself, what it was all about, there being certainly not 
more than "one grain of wheat to a bushel of chaff;" 
and would at last be obliged to come to the honest con- 
viction, that the contents might be summed up briefly 
in Hamlet's description of the book he was reading — 
** Words, words, words !" This puerile style lasted 
sufficiently long (it may be doubted whether it is yet 
extinct), when some writers of fiction sought and gained 
the public attention, in the way of what I will designate 
as domestic novels, tales of every-day life, professing to 
delineate what is passing round about, within our own 
observation. The moral intention of these works was 
good, and to the honour of the sex be it said, the best 
efforts proceeded from female hands. Still, although 
they afford entertainment, and are comparatively in- 
nocuous, yet it cannot be suppressed that the morality 
invariably rests on a wrong basis, that the incidents are 
such as seldom, if ever, occur in real life ; and that the 
mind habituated to the reading of them becomes 
enervated, and cannot be easily drawn away to grave 
and useful studies. 

I come now to speak of one, the mighty Enchanter of 
the North, the Shakespeare of novelists. I confess I do 
not know how to approach this part of my subject : I 
must candidly acknowledge, it is a struggle of my sober 
conviction, of my better judgment against my youthful 
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practice. Sir Walter Scott ! can I forget how, in mj 
school-boy and college days, my heart bounded at the 
very mention of thy name ? When I first became pos- 
sessed of *• Waverley," "Guy Mannering," and "Rob Roy," 

" I leaped for joy, and admiring still, 
And still admiring, with regret supposed 
The joy half lost, because not sooner found;" 

and when the charm was still repeated, and anew, 
in rapid succession, in the by-gone glories of " Kenil- 
worth," in the heart-rending fate of poor Amy Robsart 
and Lucy Ashton, in the proud submission of Rebecca, 
in the melancholy tales and heroic perseverance of the 
"Covenanters," in the magic wonders of "The Talisman," 
in the portraiture of the iron-nerved Cromwell, and the 
reckless cavaliers, and a hundred others which I have 
partly forgotten, and, at all events, have not leisure to 
enumerate, I acknowledge I am now almost ashamed of the 
power they once possessed over my mind. Many an hour 
was stolen from sleep to wander in this enchanted 
region ; many, many an hour that ought to have b^en, 
and was, perhaps, supposed to have been, bestowed upon 
graver and very different studies, was devoted to these 
fascinating tales. 

After this confession of my own experience, perhaps 
I may be allowed to speak of the matter as it now 
appears to me. It would be absurd to deny, that the 
works of such a genius as Walter Scott are pre-eminently 
fascinating ; but view a love for novel-reading in its just 
light, mark the effects of it upon the youthful mind, 
stimulating and then enervating, giving a disreUsh for 
wholesome food to the appetite long used to cates and 
delicacies. It cannot be expected that the young student 
who has formed his idea of Queen Elizabeth and Coeur de 
Leon from "Kenilworth" and "The Talisman," should 
care much to trace their real characters in Hume ; and 
he will be quite satisfied with the account of Mary in "The 
Abbot,'* without troubling himself to consult the historic 
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pages of Robertson. Much less could it be hoped, that 
Livj, and Tacitus, Herodotus, and Thucydides should 
have their due share in the studious hours of him who 
indulges in his free and unrestrained access to novels. 
This is in itself a serious consideration, when it is reflected 
that the time thus spent ought to be devoted to the 
acquirement of that knowledge, without which no man 
can ever attain to eminence in his profession. 

** Would you then (it may be asked) prune one's 
imagination, and prohibit the perusal of novels alto- 
gether V Perhaps, in a religious point of view, it ought 
to be answered, "Yes;" perhaps it would be found, in 
this case, that the real happiness and enjoyment of 
the world was not diminished ; that '' truth, strange, 
much stranger than fiction,*' affords ample entertain- 
ment ; and that there are enough of real joys and 
sorrows to elevate and depress the mind, without allow- 
ing the imagination to rove after phantoms of its own 
creation. And perhaps it would be found, that the 
young female, who, instead of devoting days and nights 
to the poring over the emanations of a circulating-library, 
resolutely abstained from such indulgence, lost little of 
genuine pleasure, and gained much in the power of 
regulating her temper and affections, and exercising 
habits of self-control. But, I believe, this is not to be 
expected : and it would be no inconsiderable advantage 
gained, if those to whom the guidance of others in any 
respect is entrusted, such as parents or teachers, would 
exert their authority in giving a proper bias to, and 
keeping under due regulation, this propensity for novel- 
reading. 

The imagination is a delightful faculty, and if not 
suffered to run wild, but kept within legitimate bounds, 
is a source of great pleasure, and may become the instru- 
ment of many advantages to the possessor. Great and 
anxious care, therefore, ought to be taken in guarding 
against the book of vicious tendency, and promoting or 
recommending the innocent and good. What father. 
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unless his own moral sense were totally depraved, would 
not be vexed at the heart, on finding bis son familiar 
with "Peregrine Pickle'* and "Tom Jones?*' — and what 
father would not rejoice at seeing him turn over the 
pages of one of the most delightful tales, the " Vicar of 
Wakefield ?*' 

This is so remarkably the age of novels, romances, and 
works of fiction of every kind, and they form such an 
important item in the reading of almost all, whilst, 
alas I they constitute the sole studies of thousands, that I 
am convinced a vast benefit would be conferred upon 
society, if this subject were taken up and discussed with 
the importance it deserves, by some distinguished writer, 
actuated by what he knew to be pleasing in the sight 
of God, and beneficial to his fellow-men . Fletcher of Sal- 
toun has recorded it as the saying of a wise man, ** Give him 
the making of the ballads of a nation, and he would allow 
any one that pleased to make the laws." This is said 
with great knowledge of human nature and may be 
well applied to the subject I treat of. The novel, at first 
view, seems the most insignificant of all writings, and 
scarcely deserving the sober thoughts of the philosopher ; 
but when we consider the influence it bears upon the 
morals and taste of a vast part of the population, the 
insignificance vanishes away, and its importance stands 
forth, and appears in its true proportions. I remember 
to have read of the imminent inundation of a large por- 
tion of Holland, by the unperceived or disregarded 
inroads of a small worm, which was gradually ^and in- 
cessantly boring its way through the vast ramparts, 
which guarded that sea-reclaimed country. A timely 
precaution, also, may be necessary to check the floods 
of licentiousness which overspread this land from an 
ever-teeming press. 

I have endeavoured, throughout my observations, to 
show that it is not the nature of such compositions, but 
the vicious execution of them, that can bring them into 
disgrace. We find in the " Essays of Lord Bacon" a 
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curious remark about this kind of writing, which none, 
probably, but a genius like him could have made. Lord 
Bacon considers our taste for fiction as an evidence of 
the greatness and dignity of the human mind. He 
argues, that there is S)und so much dissatisfaction in 
the course of this world, in the manners and conduct of 
men, and the tide of events ; the guilty too often un- 
punished, and even flourishing, whilst their innocent 
victims suffer unavenged ; the whole system of rewards 
and punishments so utterly disproportioned ; that sick, 
and wearied, and disgusted with this state of things, we 
are glad to escape from it in our own imaginations, and 
form a world of our own, agreeably to our fancy, 
where the balance shall be evenly adjusted, and vice and 
virtue shall meet with their proportionate reward. This is 
very ingenious ; but how much easier is the Christian's 
solution of such a difficulty — how much nobler his aspi-o 
rations — how much more delightful, too, the field of 
his imagination, where he can expatiate on. things '' eye' 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor heart of man con- 
ceived," and yet, we are assured, " God hath prepared 
for them that love Him." O, for some Christian Bacon 
to take up this, and other matters of fashion and taste 
of the present day, in the spirit of true philosophy, with 
the learning that would add dignity to their opinions, 
and the Christian spirit which ought alone to entitle to 
our respect any learning, however great, any philosophy, 
however profound I 
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CHAPTER IV. 



ON SCANDAL AND GOSSIPING. 



I WAS visiting lately at the house of an acquaintance, 
and our conversation happened to turn on the conduct 
of a neighbouring family on a particular occasion, when 
a certain individual, who was in the company, gave a 
version of a story, then in circulation, so damaging 
to their character, if true, and which I knew at the time 
to be totally at variance with truth, that I could scarcely 
repress my indignation. On my way home I felt quite 
distressed, when I reflected on the dreadful havoc of 
happiness that this abominable system of detraction 
caused in the world. Go into what society you will, 
with few exceptions, you will find its baneful and 
venomous influence. There is Mr. Downright, who, 
with the most unblushing efl^rontery, relates a tale about 
his neighbour, which he must know in his very heart, 
at the instant he is uttering it, to be untrue ; and the 
next moment he goes out, and meets with the warmest 
cordiality the very man whose reputation he has been 
striving to blast. Go into the next house, and you will 
find Mrs. Candour hoping, and almost certain, indeed 
quite sure, that that sad thing she has just heard about 
her dear friend is not true : yet what a dreadful thing, 
how shocking it would be, if it were I Who could have 
ever imagined her capable of being guilty of the like ! 
Talk with Mr. Plausible, and you will hear him lament- 
ing the necessity of being obliged to speak of such a 
matter, and furnishing the most ingenious apology for his 
erring friend, when a httle inquiry would have proved 
to him that the error had never happened at all. Mr. 
Timid just ventures to hint, and whisper his opinion — 
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but would not for the world ha^e his name mentioned in 
the affair — 

" Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 
Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike." 

Thus the poison is set to work, and what was at first 
the veriest trifle, little or nothing, swells at length to^a 
mountain; it "creeps at first upon the ground,? but 
soon buries its head among the clouds." Meantime the 
true account comes halting behind, and seldom overtakes 
the mischief, and in disgust, 

" Truth retires, bestuck with slanderous darts.** 

I grieve to say that the fair sex, from whom we might 
naturally expect a kindlier feeling, are often very much 
to blame in this respect. The great leisure they ge- 
nerally enjoy, and too often a very ill-directed course of 
female education (which I shall, perhaps, take another 
opportunity of noticing), may in some degree account 
for this mental obliquity. However this may be, we 
hear the tea-table frequently mentioned, and I fear with 
some degree of justice, as being the favourite arena for 
the emulation of slanderous tongues. But slander, 

" Whose breath outvenoras all the worms of Nile," 

scorns such narrow limits ; she is busy everywhere, and 
against all persons, and often most busy against the 
most pure and innocent — 

** Be thou as chaste as Dian, and as cold as ice, 
Thou shalt not 'scape calumny." 

" The mightier the man, the mightier the hate, 
For greater scandal waits on great estate." 

Some of my readers may be quite shocked at this 
imputation, and think themselves incapable of the mean- 
ness and guilt of injuring another^ s reputation. Happy 
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they, if their conscience acquits them in this regard ! 
if they enjoy a heartfelt consciousness that they have 
never, either directly or indirectly, in a greater or less 
degree, wounded the good name and fame of their neigh- 
bour, again 1 say, thrice happy they are ! Let them 
reflect, however, that there would be little detraction in 
the world, if there were not willing ears to devour it. 
How many there are, who would abhor the idea of 
originating an injurious report, yet listen to it with a 
pleased satisfaction. But for such pabulum to feed it, 
the conflagration would soon go out. The man who 
does not defend an absent friend, when attacked by 
others, is considered by the Roman poet equally vile as 
he who wounds his character and tears it to pieces. 
There are some, too, who have no malignant intention 
when they attack another, but do it only to display 
their powers of wit — 

** Who trivial bursts of Iaaght«r strive to raise, 
And court, of prating petulance, the praise." 

A miserable ambition this is, to shine at the expense 
of another, and is but a step removed ^m, and gene- 
rally terminates in, the invention of the blackest calumny. 
Alas for human nature ! but such it has been from the 
beginning, ever since the first calumny against the 
eoodness of God in the garden was credited ; and such 
it will be to the end, where the Spirit of Grod has not 
touched the heart. 

As none of us, then, can, by any art or contrivanee 
of our own, guard against the attacks of slander and 
malice, it becomes a matter of serious moment how best 
to prepare ourselves for meeting them. Plutarch men- 
tions an expedient of Alcibiades, who, it appears, had a 
dog of uncommon size and beauty, and yet his tail, 
which was his principal ornament, he caused to be cut 
off. Some of his acquaintance found great fault with 
his acting so strangely* and told him that all Athens 
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rung with the stoiy of his foolish treatment of the dog. 
At which he laughed, and said, *' This is the very thing 
I wanted : for I would hare the Athenians talk of this, 
lest they should find something worse to say of me." 
This was, indeed, a piece of folly, and hut little calcu- 
lated to gain the end : it would have heen far hetter if 
Alcihiades had reformed his life ; but, no doubt, this 
was not so easy a task as to mutilate his dog. 

How much better to live so as to give no room for 
scandal, and then, when it does come, to bear it. A 
great man, who had been the object of the most bitter 
and envenomed attacks from the pen and tongue of slan- 
der, was urged by his friends to answer them, and to 
explain certain portions of his life, which were mistaken 
or misrepresented; but he declined, saying, ''I shall try 
not to write them down, but to live them down.*' 

We have an instance to the point in the life of Dr. 
Tillotson, which I read at first with much interest. 
Few churchmen have been the objects of greater malice 
and party rage than this Archbishop : for many years 
it appears to have been the aim of his enemies to load 
him with insult, but when he was elevated to the archi- 
episcopal see, there was no bound to the fiiry and virulence 
of their abuse. His biographer relates an anecdote which 
well merits to be rescued from oblivion. " Soon after his 
promotion, while a gentleman was with him, who came to 
pay his compliments upon the event, a packet was brought 
in, sealed, and directed to his grace, upon open- 
ing of which there appeared a mask enclosed, but 
nothing written. The archbishop, without any signs 
of emotion, threw it carelessly among his papers on 
the table : and on the gentleman's expressing great 
surprise and indignation at the affront, his grace only 
smiled and said, that this was a gentle rebuke, if com- 
pared with some others that lay there in black and 
white, pointing to papers on the table." And we 
are also told that upon a bundle of libels found 
among his papers, afler his death, he had written this 

c 
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inscription merely : — " These are libels ; I pray God 
forgive them : I do." If we examine strictly our own 
hearts and consciences, we will find many evils there lurk- 
ing within ; and this reflection is calculated to teach us to 
bear patiently the injurious aspersions which we may 
think we do not deserve. The advice of Epictetus is, 
when you have heard that your good name has been 
taken away by any person, not to attempt any defence 
or argument, but simply to answer, " that it is evident 
he was ignorant of many other faults of yours, or he 
would not have been so charitable as to mention only 
those." If a man would but pass this strict and severe 
judgment upon himself, he would not much trouble 
himself about the malignant slanders of others. 

St. Paul says, " All men that will live godly in 
Christ Jesus, must suffer persecution -/* and the fine re- 
mark of Barrow upon this cannot fail to strike the 
reader — " What more tolerable persecution, what more 
easy martyrdom could we wish, than to be lashed by a 
scurrilous tongue, or rather to observe the ears of others 
to be infested with the buzzes of detraction ? What is 
this, but a little air stirred in vain, but a mere sound or 
blast of wind, importing nothing to him that doth not 
mind it, or will not be sdffected with it ? Which, surely, 
to a sound heart and pure conscience cannot be very 
sensible. A man must have a froward temper, or a 
tender ear, whom a little such creaking or grating noise 
doth vex : all its force is broken, all its mischief easily 
remedied, by neglect or contempt." We know that the 
Saviour himself and his apostles were reviled, calum- 
niated, overwhelmed with the vilest epithets and re- 
proaches that could be imagined — set forth a spectacle 
of infamy to angels and men — 

" A fixed figure, for the time of scorn 
To point his slow nnmoving at." 

And how did they bear it ? Were they dismayed, or 
even discomposed ? No. None of those things could 
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move that Being who was content to hear the cross and 
passion, nor his followers, who, for his sake, counted not 
their very lives dear unto themselves. 

But, however we may strive to teach others, or to 
what degree soever our teaching may he effectual to 
induce them, to hear with patience this great evil of 
humanity, this consideration does not at all lessen 
the magnitude of their guilt who cause it. " Charity 
thinketh no evil, hopeth all things, helieveth all things." 
Oh, how contrary is this to the conduct of tliose who 
not only show no compassion to the real failings of 
their neighhours, hut lend themselves, with inventive 
tortuosity, to fabricate those which have no existence 
whatever. If to steal any property of another is repro- 
bated alike hy the laws of God and man, what shall 
be thought of, and what ought to be the punishment of 
him, who, for any cause, or uo cause, pilfers from an- 
other his most valuable possession, '* the immediate 
jewel of his soul," his reputation — 

" Who steals my parse, steals trash ; 'tis something, nothing : 
'Twas mine^ 'tis his, and has been slave to thousands ; 
But he who filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed." 

Those who are guilty of slander, will, I fear, be but 
little affected by any argument drawn from the Word of 
God : this, however, shall not prevent me from closing 
my paper with a reflection derived from that divine 
source. The Saviour of the world, our future Judge« 
has assured us, that for every idle or vain word we 
shall render a strict account: if, then, for every idle 
word, oh, how much more, surely with less hope, too, 
of pardon or mitigation, for every slanderous word 
which invades our neighbour's good name, or wounds 
his peace. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ON FEMALE DRESS. 

Women have, in all ages and countries, been so addicted 
to the adorning of their persons, and the pursuit has 
been viewed with so much indulgence and complacency 
by men, that it may perhaps provoke a smile to mention 
the subject at all ; certainly it would be an act of bar- 
barity to treat it in any other than a plajrful manner. 
We may remember the refined raillery with which some 
modish extravagancies of his day in this respect were 
treated by the Spectator, who knew, better than most, 
how to dress truth in laughing guise — 

" For ridicule shall frequently prevail 
And cat the knot, when graver reasons fail." 

One paper of the " Spectator," No. 15, 1 cannot forbear 
recommending to my fair friends, if any such should 
condescend to glance at this little essay. They may be 
assured it will repay their perusal. It is in this paper 
that Addison, in his own inimitable style, and with an 
admirable happiness of allusion, has brought to the 
service of his argument a passage from an ancient poet, 
which has won the applause of every critic. But it will 
be a relief from my own dullness^ to let the Spectator 
speak for himself. 

" I cannot conclude without observing, that Virgil has 
very finely touched upon this female passion for dress 
ana shew, in the character of Camilla; who, though 
she seems to have shaken off all the other weaknesses of 
her sex* is still described as a very woman in this parti- 
cular. The poet tells us, that, after having made a 
great slaughter of the enemy, she unfortunately cast 
her eye upon a Trojan, who wore an embroidered tunic. 
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a beautiful coat of mail, with a mantle of the finest 
purple. 'A golden bow (says he) hung upon his 
shoulder : his garment was buckled with a golden 
clasp, and his head covered with a helmet of the same 
shining metal.' The araazon immediately singled out 
this well-dressed warrior, being seized with a woman's 
longing for the pretty trappings that he was adorned 
with — 

* Totumque incauta per airmen 
Foemineoe priedoe et spoliomm ardebat amore.* 

This heedless pursuit after these glittering trifles, the 
poet, by a nice concealed moral, represents to have been 
the destruction of his female hero." 

This reminds me of the story of Tarpeia, which some 
of my young friends may forget. Dazzled and charmed 
with the splendour of the golden bracelets of the Sabines, 
she betrayed the fort her father commanded, and asked 
as the reward of her treason what they wore on their 
left arms. Unhappy, ill-fated virgin ! 

** No amorous Gelt, no fierce Bavarian bore 
The faiir Tarpeia to his stormy shore ; 
Press'd by those shields whose splendour she admir'di 
She sunk, and in the shining death expired." 

It is observable, that even the gravity of the " Ram- 
bler " relaxes into a smile, while he devotes many of his 
rounded periods to the same subject — that of female 
dress. 

The love of finery, which appeared so early, and was 
so nearly fatal, as the above story proves, to infant 
Rome, seems to have gained vigour with the age of the 
republic; and we find it, long after, breaking out to such 
an inordinate degree, in the Roman ladies, that it was 
deemed necessary, by the wisdom of their legislative 
assembly, to repress it by certain laws. This was a 
political error, and a dire affront to the liberty of the 
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subject ; and I suppose would not have been tolerated any- 
where but in a republic such as that of ancient Rome, 
or modern France. Republics are apt to take strange 
liberties, which would not be so readily borne in 
monarchical forms of government. However, we find 
the Roman matrons, with a becoming spirit, very soon 
agitating and petitioning against it. 

The history of this Oppian law, as it was called, is 
amusing. It had been passed to meet a pubhc emergency 
with very inadequate means, as is too often the case with 
certain modern laws that we all know of. The treasury 
at this time happened to be exhausted, and, in their 
profound wisdom, what measure do the Roman cabinet 
and senate adopt to replenish it ? Why, they light at 
once, and with admirable judgment, upon the offending 
party ; the party who had, no doubt, caused the deplor- 
able deficiency in the public exchequer — and who had 
been the cause of bringing Hannibal to their very 
gates — this party was the Roman ladies ! A sensible 
and calculating tribune of the people, deservedly 
popular — a very Hume, or Cobden of the day — got it 
passed. This law forbade even the most opulent Roman 
lady to use above half-an-ounce of gold on her person, 
to wear dresses of various colours (what would our 
ladies think of this ?) or to ride in a chariot at Rome, 
or in the neighbourhood, unless to assist at a public 
sacrifice, a mile off. At this distance of time we can 
have but a faint idea of the consternation with which 
this barbarous law was received by the culprits. A 
general female mourning was observed all over the city, 
and the leading legislators, who were the means of 
passing the obnoxious statute, were put into Coventry by 
the fair sex, and subjected to various other symptoms 
of displeasure, which I think it better to pass over in 
silence. Meanwhile time rolled on, and brought with it 
its usual changes. A period of eighteen years restored 
ihe vigour and wealth of the republic, and the matrons 
of Rome, finding it intolerable to submit any longer to 
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this execrable law, particularly as the State was now 
abounding in wealth, and had no fair pretence to seize 
upon their ear-rings and superfluous gold, began to 
bestir themselves, to appoint committees, to make 
speeches, in short, to take all the approved steps for a 
repeal. There happened, as good-fortune would have 
it, to be at this time in Rome, in an important official 
capacity, too, a great favourite of the ladies, who advo- 
cated their cause, and denounced their wrongs on all 
suitable and other occasions — one Valerius. They con- 
sulted him, and his advice was conveyed in the words, 
which found a simultaneous throb in every female 
breast, " Agitate, agitate." This palatable recommenda- 
tion was not neglected. A petition was drawn up im- 
mediately, and a deputation of ladies appointed to pre- 
sent it to the Assembly. The capitol, the place of 
meeting, was crowded to suffocation ; multitudes of 
people choking up every avenue, some shouting out for, 
others against the law. It appears, from the public 
records, that their husbands, before they went out, on 
that important morning, for the Assembly, had left the 
strictest orders with their wives to observe the rules of 
decency, by staying at home, and not flying in the face 
of the public authority, but quietly submitting to the 
law, until it pleased the government to repeal it. But 
no sooner had they gone off to attend their duties in the 
senate-house, than the ladies assembled in a well- 
arranged and condensed mass, and moving with a deter- 
mined front, beset the passages which led from the 
capitol to the voting-place, soliciting every man, as they 
passed, to vote on their side ; and urged the justice of 
their pretensions — to wear as much gold, and as many 
colours in their dress, as they pleased. The matter was 
at last taken into deliberation, and, from its importance, 
the debate was adjourned to the next day; during which 
time the women flocked to Rome from all the neigh- 
bouring colonies and towns, and offered petitions to the 
consuls and praetors. But they had an inexorable enemy, 
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who made one of his long-winded and bitter speeches in 
favour of the law, not sparing his satirical remarks on 
the ladies for the stormy part they had taken in the 
matter^ p^ticularly, as he said, for their unfeminine 
conduct in appearing in public to solicit rotes. Here, how- 
ever, their friend Valerius came opportunely to the rescue, 
and in a very eloquent and plausible speech, worthy of 
Sir Robert himself, he maintained their right to appear 
in public in their own cause, a cause of such moment ; 
wondered how any one could question it, and urged the 
propriety, the justice, nay the expediency of repealing 
that vile enactment which disgraced the statute-book, 
and disturbed their domestic tranquillity — the Oppian 
law. I need not add that bis speech was so convincing^ 
aad such an impression made, that, amid the most 
deafening shouts, the sumptuary law was abrogated, 
and Cato left in a minority of one, himself being the 
only dissentient ! It is by no means my intention to 
commend these ladies for their conduct on this occasion, 
in showing such anxiety about trifles, and insisting upon 
the use of a superfluity of ornaments. But to coerce 
them to a scanty wardrobe by a legislative enactment, 
was surely not the most judicious mode of reform. 
How could high-spirited persons, like Roman matrons, 
be expected to yield a willing compliance to such a mea- 
sure ? As for my own part, had I been a Roman 
citizen, I certainly would have voted for its abrogation. 
If Cato had employed another mode, that of reasoning 
and persuasion, it is to be hoped that his favourite re- 
trenchment-scheme would have met with a very different 
reception. As it was, Cato, whom this weighty matter 
had detained from his post, set off, covered with chagrin 
and disappointment, to carry on the Spanish campaign, 
which he had then on his hands ; and the ladies of 
Rome drew forth their concealed treasures, and wore 
them with a zest enhanced by their long abstinence and 
their present triumph. 

Another polite nation of antiquity turned its attention 
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also to this subject. We find the Athenian lawgiver, 
Solon, prohibiting the ladies of his repubUc from carry- 
ing with them more than three gowns, particularly when 
they travelled : I cannot find that he mentioned any- 
thing concerning the variety of colours. 

With regard to another people, I cannot say much in 
their praise in this respect ; because they carried their 
restrictions as to female dress beyond all becoming 
moderation : I mean the Spartans, who prescribed a 
scantiness of apparel by no means to be imitated. It 
appears, also, that they permitted the wearing of gold 
and precious stones, and other costly ornaments, to a 
certain class of persons, whom I had rather not men- 
tion : and it is evident that they could not convey a 
stronger satire than they did by this permission, which, 
in fact, amounted to the strongest prohibition to all 
Spartan ladies who had, or affected to have, the least 
regard to their characters. 

It is not necessary to do more than glance at the pas- 
sion of the South Sea Islanders, and the newly-discovered 
Americans, for the decoration of their persons. We 
find that, primitive as they were, they were not un- 
adorned. Their hair, their ears, their noses, and 
cheeks, were sedulously embellished with bits of gold, 
or shells, or pebbles. They submitted to much torture 
in staining their skins, ana ornamenting them with a 
variety of fantastic figures. We know that in these 
countries dress is one of the most complex and intricate 
of the arts, and that with endless ingenuity and skill, 
season after season, the vanity of our fair is fed in 
exhaustless profusion. But among savages, where the 
articles of dress were rather few, they had not much 
scope for invention, and, therefore, were obliged to give 
vent to it in another way. Beginning, therefore, 
" ab ovo," they commenced with the infant as soon as 
born, and, according to the fashion of the day, flattened 
the crown of its little head, or squeezed it into the shape 
of a cone ; or, a square figure ; once happening to be the 
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prevailing mode, they made it rectangular. In short, 
as they were circumscribed in their powers of adorning 
their persons, they did the next best thing, they en- 
deavoured to new-model them, hoping to improve upon 
nature, and make themselves more beautiful. 

Our ladies, it is acknowledged, are not so patient 
under pain, and yet, it must be confessed, they do sub- 
mit to it, in some degree, for the sake of symmetry, as 
they imagine ; witness their compressed and wasp-like 
waists, which must have been attained, probably, at the 
expense of some suffering, and much health. If they 
spent as much time, and bestowed as much pains, in 
beautifying their minds, as they do in ornamenting their 
persons, they would be angels, and too good for such 
creatures as we are. For it cannot be denied that the 
fault is too often our own, and that we look upon these 
outward adornings as far more valuable and precious 
than inward accomplishments : — 

" Auferimur cultu et gemmis, auroque tegantur 
Orania : pars minima est ipsa paella sui.** 

Arrayed in her best attire, is the true Homeric pre- 
scription for success. When Cleopatra was summoned 
before Antony, who was then armed with tripartite 
power, she was entreated by the messenger sent to re- 
quire her presence, to array herself in such style, quot- 
ing the very line of Homer — 

** Put on thy best attire ;" 

and assuring her that she had nothing to fear from 
Antony, who was the most courtly general in the world. 
Who does not remember Plutarch's magnificent descrip- 
tion of the memorable sail along the Cydnus, imitated 
and enhanced by the more splendid colouring of a far 
more skilful painter of life and manners, Shakespeare ? 
A very different character from Cleopatra received in 
her English court, about three centuries ago, an ambas- 
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sador from a royal cousin ; and her inquiries about dress, 
exemplified by her own practice in that respect, are 
brought so lively to the mind^s eye in the language of 
the historian, that I think my reader will be indebted to 
me for refreshing his memory with the picturesque de- 
scription. Sir James Melville, the agreeable courtier, 
the man of address and conversation, ** introduced such 
entertaining topics, suitable to the sprightly character of 
Elizabeth, that he threw that artful princess entirely off 
her guard ; and made her discover the bottom of her 
heart, full of all those levities, and follies, and ideas of 
rivalship which possess the youngest and most frivolous 
of the sex. He talked to her of his travels, and forgot 
not to mention the different dresses of the ladies in dif- 
ferent countries, and the particular advantages of each 
in setting off the beauties of the shape and person. 
The Queen said that she had dresses of all countries : 
and she took care thenceforth to meet the ambassador 
every day apparelled in a different habit. Sometimes 
she was dressed in the English garb — sometimes in the 
French — sometimes in the Italian : and she asked him 
which of them became her most ? He answered, the 
Italian — a reply that he knew would be agreeable to her, 
because that mode showed to advantage her flowing 
locks, which he remarked, though they were more red 
than yellow, she fancied to be the finest in the world." 
The description of the entire of this strange audience is 
too long for quotation ; but I hope I have said enough 
to induce my readers to turn to the page of Hume itself. 
What a passage in female human nature ! A Queen, 
and such a Queen, the haughty Elizabeth, forgetting her 
politic reserve — opening her foibles to the soft and in- 
sinuating courtier, who was but too ready to listen, and 
too glad to retail them, and dilate upon them in no 
friendly guise, we may be sure, for the amusement of 
his royal mistress. What must have passed in Mel- 
ville's mind at such moments ! Shakespeare has de- 
lineated a similar scene, perhaps in allusion to this : the 
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author of " Kenilworth/' in our own days, has done the 
same ; what other pen could have traced the like ? 

It is thought that Pope has heen too severe in the 
satire of the following lines : — 

** * Odious ! in woollen ! 'twould a saint provoke,' 
(Were the last words that iK>or Narcissa spoke). 
* No, let a charming chintz, and Brussels lace 
Wrap my cold limbs, and shade my lifeless face : 
One woiUd not, sure, be frightful when one's dead — 
And, Betty, give this cheek a little red.* '* 

The poet has heen censured, I say, for this, and some 
like passages in his ethic epistles, as exaggerating the 
picture, and overstepping the modesty of nature : and 
yet we are informed hy his commentator, that this story 
IS founded on fact, the poet only having concealed the 
name, which was that of a celebrated actress of the 
time, who so detested the very idea of being buried in 
wooUen, that she gave these orders with her dying 
breath ! I myself knew a lady — a very agreeable and 
accomplished one — who did something not quite so bad, 
but very like it. About the time I speak of, she was 
upwards of seventy years old, in a very precarious state 
of health ; and it was her nightly custom to settle her 
cap and false curls, which she wore, with the utmost 
care and precision, stating her reason without any dis- 
guise, that if she should be taken suddenly ill, she did 
not wish to appear unbecomingly to her medical attend- 
ant. — " The ruling passion, strong in death." 

The least observation of the world will show that this 
absorbing passion has its votaries in every rank of so- 
ciety, from the highest to the lowest : its sway is felt 
from the golden-tissued robe down to the commonest 
fabric of the Manchester loom. The court, with laud- 
able zeal, sets the example, and the sensitive touch of 
fashion vibrates at the very extremity. You will see the 
lowest peasant toiling at her labours all the week, and 
scraping together her hard-earned savings, to enable her 
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to flaunt in tAwdry finery on the Sunday. How many a 
cottage, cold and comfortless, owes half its wretched- 
ness to this enticing propensity ! 

Many serious and grave objections to this fondness 
for dress must occur to the reflecting mind : I shall 
allude only to one or two — 

*' Eutrapelus, cuicumque nocere volebat, 
Yestimenta dabat pretiosa : Beatus enim jam, 
Cam palchris tanicis, sumet nova consilia et q>es.** 

" Eutrapelas, in meny mood, 
The object of his wrath parsaed, 
And where he deepest vengeance meant, 
Fine clothes, with cruel bounty, sent : 
For, when the happy ooxcomb*s drest, 
Strange hopes and projects fill his breast.** 

In this passage the first of old ethic poets gives a lively 
picture of the evils which lurk within the folds of costly 
garments, particularly to those who have not means 
adequate to the expense. But it is not simply the ex- 
pense, ruinous to many — it is to all the dreadful waste 
of time that is incurred, which gives the matter a vast 
importance. Cast your eyes about, and see if you can- 
not find some young ladies — ay, and ancient ladies, too— 
whose whole thoughts and time seem to be absorbed in 
the embellishment of their persons. ** Dum moliuntur, 
dum comuntur, annus est;" ''So long a dressing as Caesar 
was marshalling his army," is the quaint old author's 
expression. '' A gardener takes not so much delight and 
pains in his garden, an horseman to dress his horse, 
scour his armour, a mariner about his ship, a merchant his 
shop or shop-book, as they do about their faces," &c. 
The present fashionable female education leads inevita- 
bly to this result. How can it be otherwise, while young 
ladies are taught, both by precept and example, to at- 
tach so much importance to these external decorations ? 
Nay, the luxury and extravagance of dress is even 
defended by sober writers, on the ground that it is a 
public benefit. The vices and follies of the great (say 
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they) feed the poor ; thousands of artisans would be 
thrown out of employment but for the rich dresses of 
the affluent : private luxuries are public benefits. This 
is a doctrine for which there is no warrant in God's 
word. It is the will and command of God that the poor 
should be fed, but never by the vices and follies of the 
great. These may be over-ruled to that effect : the good 
may be educed from the evil, but the evil sti)l remains, 
and is still as inexcusable. Many other ways, far differ- 
ent, would, in God's providence, have been opened, 
whereby those who now cater to the depraved taste, or 
shifting fashions of the day, would have maintained 
their place as comfortably, and, perhaps, more respect- 
ably, in the scale of society. 

It was hardly to have been expected that we should 
have found any plain directions on this point in the 
Scriptures. The Bible, however, contains many such. 
Need I do more than allude to the denunciation of Isaiah 
against the fashionable and well-dressed daughters of 
Zion, and the catalogue of their wardrobe, which has 
perplexed many a commentator, and would sorely puz- 
zle and astonish the " modistes " of the present day. 
I shall only suggest one other passage, and beg my fair 
readers to reflect upon it, and strive to follow the short 
and beautiful clause with which St. Peter closes his pre- 
cept on this subject — ** Let not your adorning be that 
outward adorning ; but let it be the ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit, which is, in the sight of God, of great 
price." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ON FEMALE EDUCATION. 

The influence of woman upon the world, the powerful 
sway that she exerts over the rougher sex, the mighty 
effects which, for good or evil, are her concomitants, 
render the education of a being, who is of such vast 
importance to the happiness of all, a subject no less 
interesting than useful. Accordingly, we find that it has 
been treated in a thousand ways, gravely and gaily, both 
with the didactic precision of the philosopher, and in 
the lively effusion of the essayist. Although woman 
may probably claim to be considered the best judge of 
the style of education most suited to her sex, yet I 
fancy this privilege will not be conceded to them, be- 
cause, however strange it may sound, men are fully as 
much concerned in it as themselves. 

I believe it will be allowed that the end of all oduca- 
cation ought to be, to make persons happy in them- 
selves, and virtuous and useful members of society. We 
all know (nnd it is unnecessary for my present purpose 
now to insist upon it), that the only true basis on which 
this education should rest is religion. The education of 
females ought to be adapted to make them good wives, 
mothers, and sisters. Let us quietly consider the edu- 
cation of the girl as effective to this end. Come with 
me, and we shall enter into one of the fashionable 
boarding-schools. We find the young ladies there 
learning a little English, some French, less Italian, a 
vast deal of drawing, and music, and dancing. And 
look at that tall, pale girl, stooping over some frame, 
and with unexampled patience plying her never-ending 
task, as if matters of life and death depended on it ; 
what is she employed about ? this is called, I believe, 
tent-stitcb, or Berlin work. Take any of the girls of our 
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land, thus brought up : examine her fairly, and with 
kindness at the same time, and what are her acquire- 
ments ? — what does she know ? — what has she learned 
that deserves the name of knowledge ? Has she re- 
ceived a healthy, vigorous education, which may 
strengthen her mind for the due fulfilment of the duties 
of her station, and support her under the thousand 
trials which must surely await her in her journey through 
life ? 1 purposely put out of my view for the present 
the best of all learning. Scriptural learning, as the 
teaching of that is too often only incidental, and does 
not stand forward, as it ought to do, in the programme 
of such fashionable education. But has the girl 
been led to read and study our best historians and mo- 
ralists, selections of our poets, and of our dramatists ? 
Has she been educated to understand, in some degree, 
the volume of nature that is unrolled to her wonderine 
gaze, so as to have her heart warmed with gratitude and 
adoring praise to the great Creator ? Has she been in« 
structed to comprehend, and relish, and admire some of 
the works of art, as developed in the discoveries and 
inventions of modern times? Of French and Italian 
(which are so much boasted of, as the staple commodity 
of these schools) has she even acquired more than a 
smattering, which is easily gained, and, perhaps, more 
easily lost ? Have those fine languages been learned 
and understood grammatically, and relished in the works 
of some of their best writers ? I do not at all advocate 
any system that would make pedants of our girls : no- 
thing could be further from my design : but I do think, 
and I wish to impress it upon their Others and mothers, 
that they should give them a sound, rational education. 
Look at a young lady just sent iorth finishedy according 
to the approved phrase, from a boarding-school ; and 
do you not generally find her a mass of affectation, 
measured and artificial in every accent and gesture? 
In fact, is not the class so marked, that you can pro- 
nounce, without mistake, upon the one so educated? 
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What is there in this course of training that is calculated 
to assist the young female in the management of a house- 
hold, and the care of a family ? What is there here 
which can prepare her to attend, with soothing care and 
affection, the languishing bed of sickness and of death ? 
It may be admirably fitted to form a partner in a dance, 
but I fear it will make her a very indifferent partner 
for hfe. Alas, for the poor girl, who, with impaired 
health, and ill-educated, and too often ill-regulated mind, 
comes home to her father's roof, and finds it her best 
and happiest lesson to strive to unlearn and forget much 
that she has been taught ! 

Undeterred by the dread of ridicule, or the sneer of 
supercilious folly, I hold it as incontrovertible, that a 
sound English education, accompanied, as it ever should 
be, with a knowledge of French, which is indispensable, 
and a moderate proficiency in music and dancing, is in- 
finitely superior to the fripperies on which so much pre- 
cious time is wasted in the fashionable academy, where 
it is no uncommon thing to see the young creature, who 
is a prodigy for her acquirements in embroidery and wax- 
work, and to me many unintelligible species of excel- 
lence, quite puzzled at the solution of a plain question in 
arithmetic, and committing many errors, which would 
shock the grammarian, in the spelling and composition 
of a short note. 

Such an one may hereafter be able to present to her 
husband a worked waistcoat, or adorn her drawing-room 
with an embroidered chair, or a handsome screen ; but 
will he value her as much for this, as if she had skill 
and intelligence sufficient to arrange his house with 
elegance and comfort, and to superintend the education 
of his children ? But what better can be expected from 
a quarter where much greater fault is found with a sole- 
cism in good manners, or the least declension from a 
graceful carriage, than from a perversion of the moral 
sense ? 

Besides (be the mode of education ever so good), what 

D 
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single person can direct and control the conduct of 
forty or fifty girls, and guard against the danger of ill 
example and evil communication ? 

" But this is provided for by the employment of as- 
sistants ;" yes, and how often, of under-paid and not 
very trustworthy subordinates ? And who will be an- 
swerable for them ? — " quis custodiet ipsos custodes ?" 
O, what must we think of parents who will contentedly 
send away from the protection of home their innocent 
child, to the perils of such a position ! 

The evils springing from this defective education meet 
you everywhere. Most of our fine ladies pass their 
time in frivolous pursuits and amusements. Having 
their minds unbraced by the sickly training of their youth, 
their highest literary effort is the reading of some light 
work of fiction, and their greatest feminine task, the 
laboured production of a piece of fancy-work. Their 
conversation is vapid and trifling; their manners are 
artificial and affected. And the effects of this modish 
education are not transient, but are visible in its votary 
throughout life. When the pleasures of youth are over, 
and the meridian of life is past, what is her resource ? 
Her education and habits have left her nothing to fill 
up the vacuity of her mind : in an unmatronly and un- 
respected old age, she is left to act over again the follies 
of her younger days ; and if these sat ungracefully even 
upon a youthful brow, how ill must they become the 
head over which the snows of winter are thickly spread ! 
Is it not pitiable to see (and the sight is not uncommon) 
the mother a rival of her daughters in all fashionable 
follies and dissipation ? — 

" Autumnal Lyc^ carries in her face 
* Memento mori* to each public place.** 

Such, we know, is too often the case, and one among 
many of the effects of her early dissipation. At the 
same time, it must be acknowledged that some have the 
good sense and spirit to break through the trammels of 
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their youth, and to regret the years which they have so 
idly misspent. 

These strictures on female education may seem too 
severe ; but I have myself observed so many fine girls 
spoiled by this mistaken course, that I cannot but think it a 
subject deserving the most serious consideration. There 
are few more lovely objects in creation than an ingenu- 
ous, virtuously brought-up, well-educated young woman. 
Learning in our sex is, or ought to be, a matter of 
course. An ignorant man is, or ought to be, a laugh- 
ing-stock to society. In the present age of the world, 
for men to be learned is no great merit ; but a very great 
disgrace it is to be ignorant. But when we find a young 
female, with learning suitable to her station and sex, 
able to converse on literary matters, not with pedantry, 
but with modest intelligence, having taste to occupy the 
hours not devoted to necessary household cares, in pur- 
suits and studies that improve and elevate her mind ; 
skilled to 

^* Range fi:t>m grave to gay, from lively to severe ;** 

freed from the plague of ennui in her moments of leisure, 
pleased herself, and therefore able to give pleasure to all 
around her, and within her influence — such a creature me- 
rits, and has, our warmest approbation : we behold in her 
now, the afiPectionate sister, or loving and duteous child; 
we look forward, and hail in her the future wife and 
mother, whose influence will overpass the limits even of 
the present life. 

I have hitherto treated this subject simply with re- 
ference to the present, and as a mere matter of taste and 
opinion whether femdes may be educated in one mode or 
another. But I should think my remarks would be very 
imperfect, if I were to end them here, and to adduce 
the sanction of no higher motives. In all matters of 
conduct, whether it be the policy of the statesman, 
whose coui^cils may affect the happiness of thousands 
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and tens of thousands — or whether it be the concern of 
the humblest individual, which apparently is confined to 
his own narrow sphere — in all ranks of life, and all its 
conversation, there is but one rule of right and wrong, 
and that is, the Word of God. This is a consideration 
which it may be fashionable or convenient in the present 
day to overlook, or not to acknowledge ; but it is not 
the less true. And if we bring to this standard many 
of the parts of a modern education, I fear they will be 
found unworthy, not merely of a rational, but much 
more, of an immortal being ; not merely of one bom to 
adorn society, and to preside with grace over the family 
circle ; but much more, of one destined to give an ac- 
count of the time past here, and to be allotted accord- 
ingly in the great award hereafter. 

Let it not be thought, from what I have said, that I 
despise certain elegant accomplishments : such is by 
no means my intention ; but I wish to see their proper 
value and due place assigned to them : they are trifles 
at the best ; let them not, then, usurp the place of 
more serious and important matters. The whole sys- 
tem of public female education appears to me to require 
reformation : would that it received the attention it 
claims, and that some prudent, and skilful, and resolute 
hands would rescue it from the fangs of fashion. And 
again, let it not be imagined that the system I would 
advocate should be repulsive, and severe in its nature, 
and debarring the pupils from innocent recreation and 
amusements. No ; I love the merry laugh, and the 
joyous mirth of girlhood : alas ! they will have cares 
soon enough ; it would be cruel to cloud the sunshine of 
their youth. 

I have two young friends, Laura and Matilda, in the 
same rank of life, about the same age, and intimate 
from their early years. The parents of Laura sent her, 
when she was fourteen, to a fashionable academy in 
England; while Matilda was educated at home by a 
governess, under the superintendence of her mother. 
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When Laura returned periodically at the vacations, I 
was struck with little alterations in her manner, and 
certain ohservations which escaped her, at which I could 
not feel pleased. I thought no more of it, until she 
came home for the last time, as I was informed, with 
her education finished and complete* I hastened to see 
her, and what did I find ? — instead of the artless, unso- 
phisticated, girl who had left her father's house some 
years ago, I saw before me a creature whose every word 
and gesture seemed the effect of study, with a courtsey at 
the most approved angle, and an arm and fingers ex- 
tended for salutation not an inch beyond the warrant of 
fashion. With the privilege of an old friend I exa- 
mined into her attainments, and was greatly grieved to 
find her, in all useful knowledge, sadly deficient ; while 
she laid much stress upon some favourite accomplish- 
ments, which I knew to be of little intrinsic worth. She 
was pale and languid, debilitated both in mind and body. 
But her parents seemed to think her the very glass of 
refined elegance and ton. 

Matilda about the same time dismissed her governess. 
She was now in her eighteenth year, and as lovely a 
young person as you could meet. Natural, unaffected, 
she had acquired a taste for many branches of useful 
knowledge, while she had not neglected the accomplish- 
ments which adorn the well-educated lady. It was a 
pleasure to contemplate her calm brow, and a face bright 
with intelligence, when, with modest diffidence, she an- 
swered on the subjects of her studies. Matilda, thou 
mayest not be able to arrange thy features in a settled 
simper, and to attitudinize as well according to the 
newest modes of art, but thou art worth a thousand 
Lauras 1 
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CHAPTER VIL 

ON THE THEATRE. 

It appears from the history of the English stage, that, 
amid various fluctuations of fortune, it was first in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth that the tide set in strongly in 
favour of stage plays ; when sundry licences were 
granted and privileges bestowed, which showed, in no 
small measure, the royal predilection for such amuse- 
ments. Her successor, James, espoused their cause 
with no less warmth ; and Charles continued the patron- 
age, until a violent opposition arose from a party which 
was now struggling into power, and which, in the course 
of a few years, learned to think players and their con- 
cerns but petty game, when they had kings and sceptres 
trodden under their feet. 

In the reign of the first Charles, the Puritans made a 
furious attack upon the theatre, and Prynne, a barrister, 
published his " Histrio-Mastyx," an enormous quarto of 
a thousand pages, denouncing the stage as an entertain- 
ment in which Christians could not lawfully indulge. 
His professed purpose was to attack and lash the stage 
in every form — plays, comedies, interludes, music, 
dancing — nothing escaped his scourge. His intention 
appears to have been good, but the style and taste with 
which he executed it will serve to excite a smile at the 
present day. I have not the book myself, and there- 
fore depend upon Hume for an account of it. *' His 
zeal against all these levities," he says, " was first moved 
by observing that plays sold better than the choicest 
sermons, and that they were frequently printed on finer 
paper than the Bible itself. Besides, that the players 
were often Papists, and desperately wicked ; the play- 
houses, he affirms, are Satan's chapels; the play-haunters 
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little better than incarnate devils ; and so many steps in 
a dance, so many paces to hell. The chief crime of 
Nero he represents to have been the frequenting and 
acting of plays ; and those who nobly conspired his 
death were principally moved to it, as he affirms, by 
their indignation at that enormity." The rest of his 
thousand pages, if Hume describes him truly, is of a 
like strain ; and it must be acknowledged, that it is not 
the best style for making converts, and we cannot 
greatly wonder at the small success he met with. At the 
same time, we must agree with those who ** thought it 
somewhat hard, that general invectives against plays 
should be interpreted into satires against the King and 
Queen, merely because they frequented these amuse- 
ments, and because the Queen sometimes acted a part 
in pastorals and interludes, which were represented at 
court." It seems that Prynne had aggravated the 
matter by additional provocations, such as a censure 
upon Archbishop Laud's innovations, and the like. 
However this may be, what shall we say to the following 
sentence: — "Prynne was sentenced by the Star-chamber 
to be put from the bar ; to stand on the pillory in two 
places — Westminster and Cheapside ; to lose both his 
ears, one in each place ; to pay i*5,000 fine to the King; 
and to be imprisoned during life !'* Surely it was high time 
for the people to bestir themselves, and, by a judicious, 
temperate reform, if they could have stopped there, to 
put an end to these barbarous abuses of arbitrary power. 
A short time elapsed, and the party, among which 
Prynne was a hero, had the destinies of England in 
their hands, and it was not likely that the playhouse 
and its frivolities should receive any indulgence at the 
hands of the stern and unbending Protector. A few 
years again brought another change over England, and 
everything that had been discountenanced during the 
Commonwealth was sure, for that very reason, to find 
favor at the Restoration. The Puritans had given such 
disgust to the nation by the outrages they had committed. 
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that their very name was abominated and held in horror; 
and, by the revohition of feeling which took place> it was 
sufficient for any man, or set of men, to have been 
decried or persecuted by them, to be thought justly 
entitled to the patronage of the now ascendant party. 
Even those who did not in their hearts really approve of 
players and their concerns, were afraid now openly to 
express their opinions, lest they should be thought 
favorers and abettors of what was termed " Puritanical 
malignity." 

The stage now found a worthy patron in Charles II. ; and, 
basking in the royal sunshine, it reflected and improved 
upon the dissolute manners of the court. During this 
and the following reign, its profligacy rose to an enor- 
mous height ; and it is melancholy to think that one of 
the greatest of our English poets should have prostituted 
his genius, and pandered to the public taste in the pro- 
duction of plays which no virtuous female could read 
without indignation. He had too many examples of 
dramatic licentiousness among his predecessors, too many 
companions in it among his contemporaries, to countenance 
him in his shame ; but what an apology is this for such 
a man as Dryden ? Let us listen to the virtuous and 
indignant lament of his great biographer: — "Of the 
mind that can trade in corruption, and can deliberately 
pollute itself with ideal wickedness for the sake of 
spreading the contagion in society, I wish not to conceal 
or excuse the depravity. Such degradation of the dignity 
of genius, such abuse of superlative abilities, cannot be 
contemplated but with grief and indignation. What 
consolation can be had Dryden has aflbrded, by living to 
repent, and to testify his repentance." Poets and players, 
however, were not always left to the enjoyment of undis- 
turbed repose. About the year 1698, Collier, a fierce 
and implacable non-juror, as he has been described, 
published " A Short View of the Immorality and Pro- 
faneness of the Stage." This little work was far more 
efficacious than the unwieldv and formidable volume of 
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Prynne. Its efPect seems to have been prodigious, at 
least if we are to judge from the ferment it excited among 
poets and players, and all i^ho had reason to think that 
their craft was in danger. I hope it was penitence, and 
a conviction of the badness of his cause, which withheld 
Dryden from the contest. But there flourished at this 
time another writer of the drama whose comedies exhibit 
some sparks of the genius of Dryden, with all his irre- 
ligion and licentiousness — Congreve, of whom Lord 
Kames has said, *' If his comedies did not rack him with 
remorse in his last moments, he must have been lost to 
all sense of virtue." This man became the champion of 
the stage, and entered the lists against Collier, but he 
found in him an antagonist not to be overcome — one who 
had an infinitely better cause, and brought to its aid 
greater powers of controversy. 

In order to see the nature of the question, my readers 
may be glad to be furnished with a quotation from one 
of Congreve's plays, with Collier's remarks upon it : — 

" * Sir Sampson — Sampson's a very good name ; for your Sampsons 
were strong dogs from the beginning.* 

" * Angelica — Have a care. If yo.a remember, the strongest 
Sampson of your name pulled an old house over his bead at last.' 

" Here you have the Sacred History burlesqued ; and Sampson once 
more brought into the house of Dagon to make sport for the Philis- 
tines.** — Love for Love. 

This contest was protracted for ten years, till, by all 
who had any regard for public morals and decency, the 
victory was declared in favour of Collier. When we con- 
sider the question now, we may be surprised that the 
dispute should have occupied as many days ; for what 
can be said in defence of compositions which are only fit 
for the atmosphere of the brothel ? Are we to allow wit, 
and genius, and elegancies of diction, to atone for profa- 
nity and licentiousness ; to redeem from universal repro- 
bation writers whose unceasing effort was to palliate 
or commend the rake and loose intrigue ; to gloss over 
the deformities of vice, and render it, as far as they 
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could, amiable and alluring ; to paint virtue as repulsive, 
mean-spirited, and contemptible. Collier did not attain 
as much as he desired, but, by his noble controversy, a 
great point was gained. By the public clamour, a re- 
formation was demanded and effected, and the moral 
feelings and decency of the nation were not in future 
insulted and outraged, at least to the same extent, by 
the exhibitions of the theatre. 

That this reformation was very incomplete, if we con- 
sult the writers on the manners of the time, we have 
ample proof. Out of abundance of material, I shall 
select the opinion of one who was behind the scenes, and 
able to give a capital judgment on such matters. Sir 
Richard Steele, in a satirical paper, pubhshed on the 
30th of April, 1711, mentioned certain incidents in 
fashionable plays of the day, and observed that, on such 
occasions, 'Hhe ladies are sure to have an examining 
glance from the pit, to see how they relish what passes, 
and a few lewd fools are very ready to employ their 
talents on the composure or freedom of their looks. 
Such incidents as these make some ladies wholly absent 
themselves from the playhouses, and others never miss 
the first day of a play, lest it should prove too luscious 
to admit of their going to it with any countenance on 
the second." Tiiis satire, we must acknowledge, is suffi- 
ciently severe, and, as far as it concerns the merit of 
the plays at least, is not overcharged, as a slight 
acquaintance with those productions may satisfy tlie 
curious. 

It is a remarkable fact, that in no country, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of Greece, has a spirit of indecency and pro- 
fligacy been so tolerated on the stage as in England; and it 
is a curious circumstance that the English, who far surpass 
the French in morality and virtue, should have permitted 
so much greater freedom in their dramatic representa- 
tions. The French writers, as might be expected, do 
not fail to pique themselves on the superiority of the 
moral tone of their comedy to that of their graver neigh- 
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hours. One of them says, that " the language of our 
comedy is that of dehauchery, not of politeuess ; another 
affirms that " we have no comedy on our stage at all, but 
a set of gross and tasteless satires ;" another asserts that 
"one of the principal causes of London demoralization and 
vice is its comedy." Whether this be a good argument or 
not is another question ; it cannot, however, be pleasant 
for the national character to have such testimony borne 
to it by a people who are not famed for being the most 
strait-laced and precise in the very matters, which form 
the material for comedy. 

It has been asserted that much has been done to re- 
move this national stain ; and it has been a kind of 
fashion to pronounce the stage a school of morals, in the 
management of Garrick and more modern patentees. 
Woe be to that country which is content to derive its 
morals from such a source as the stage ! As to Garrick, 
and his inimitable powers in his profession, the magic 
of his eye, the versatility of his acting, his ability in 
holding the mirror up to nature in every shape, 
Garrick, ^' who had the applause of the world dashed in 
his face, sounded in his ears, and who went home 
every night with the plaudits of a thousand in his 
cranium," I enter not into this ; it is altogether beside 
my purpose. I am considering not the adaptation and 
powers for captivation, and even enthralment, which 
may make the stage the more dangerous, and which it 
possesses in common with many things confessedly 
most censurable : I am now solely examining the stage 
as it afiPects morals and man, as he is an accountable 
being. I suppose it may be taken for granted that the 
English stage, under the regime of Garrick, when the 
theatre was frequented to suffocation by peers and 
peeresses, sages and wits, judges and senators. Dr. 
Johnson in his full dress, Oliver Goldsmith in his 
bloom-coloured coat, Edmund Burke fresh from the de- 
livery of one of his immortal speeches. Lord Mansfield 
and Lord Chatham, all crowding to behold the wonder 
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of the age, I suppose we may consider the stage at 
this particular time, when it enjoyed such distinguished 
patronage, as pure and immaculate as at any time since. 
That Garrick did much to reclaim the stage, to purify 
it, and throw ofiP the horrid mass of putrefaction that 
had been allowed to accumulate about it, it is willingly ac- 
knowledged ; but, perhaps, it will be found that much re- 
mained, and still remains, to be done. That Augean 
stable has had but a partial cleansing : the very struc- 
ture of it does not admit of a thorough purification. 
Take some of the plays in which Garrick enchanted 
listening thousands, examine them in a spirit of rational 
criticism, and then say, are they calculated to improve 
the human mind? Chamont, in the Orphan, was 
one of his favourite parts. What shall we say of that 
play ? That it upholds the dignity of virtue ? Look at 
the Fair Penitent^ one of the strongholds of the 
stage. Is the cause of morality benefitted by the re- 
presentation of such a play as that ? Is the character 
of Calista, and her questionable repentance, an exhibi- 
tion we would wish to be witnessed by our daughters ? 
Was the charm with which Garrick invested the part of 
Lothario, the gay intriguer, the fashionable rake, reck- 
less of all but the gratification of his own pleasure, 
with whom, as he boasts — 

" Love and war take turns, like day and night, 
Ready for both, and ann'd for either field," 

such as to confirm the play-going youth in their habits 
of virtue, and to make them hold vice in the detestation 
it merits. The tragedy of Venice Preserved was one 
of Garrick' s chief stock which he was fond of producing 
for the benefit of the age : and to the present day it 
continues a prime favourite of the public. No play, 
perhaps, could exhibit more strongly the nature of the 
school of morals which the stage presents. The con- 
temptible scenes of vile comedy, and the lowest buf- 
foonery, which are intermingled with the main action 
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are, I believe, omitted in the representation ; but the 
very plot is based upon the want of morality, and our 
feelings are enlisted in favour of characters, such as 
Jaffier and Pierre, weak and treacherous, furious and 
revengeful. Nothing could be easier than to analyze 
others of Garrick's favourite parts, as Ranger, and 
Loveless, Belmont, Don Fehx, Sir John Brute, and 
many besides, and to inquire whether morality could be 
advanced in any possible way by such representations. 
But, I fear, the examination would be considered a very 
unprofitable waste of time. 

If we come to more modern davs, I think, it will 
be found that the case is not much improved. The 
Stranger is a play in much vogue, and warm sjnmpathy 
is excited, by a clever actress, in favour of Mrs. Haller ; 
whether this is for the benefit of public morals, can- 
not, I presume, admit of a question. Let us open 
Bertram, a tragedy, undoubtedly a work of genius, 
but what horrid and revolting scenes it discloses : a 
villain and a ruffian in every sense, decency and honour 
outraged by him in every page ! The only advantage it 
can boast over similar productions of more ancient 
times is, that the ear is saved the pain of being insulted 
by licentious language. And read its epilogue, written 
by the Honourable George Lamb, and let any one, then, 
have the hardihood to maintain that the Euglish stage 
can make any pretensions to serve the cause of morality. 
And yet this play " has been applauded to the very 
echo," in the powerful acting of Kean, and never fails 
to have a prodigious run, as often as an actor can be 
met, with ability equal to undertake the difficult part of 
Bertram. But it is superfluous to add more : we need 
but take up any number of the Times, and see the 
style of things that are brought forward in catering to 
the public taste. I do not say that this is altogether the 
fault of the players ; we know their old apology, which 
carries some reason with it — 

" They who live to please, must please to live." 
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It argiies, however, the kind of gratification which 
the taste of the nation requires to be administered to 
it : and it further proves, that wherever we are to look 
for a school of discipline to check a depraved taste, we 
are not to expect it from the stage ; that whatever the 
stage may do to countenance and abet immorality and 
vice, it is utterly vain and absurd to regard it as a 
school of morals. 

Much is said, at the present day, in favour of thea- 
trical entertainments: they are countenanced in the 
most exalted quarter : fashion and popularity are all on 
their side : the highest and the lowest are found among 
their votaries. The legitimate drama, the opera, 
the interlude, the low farce, the pantomime, the 
amphitheatre, the mysteries of the dance, have all their 
ardent partisans. To speak, or to write against them, 
is regarded as want of taste or defect of judgment. At 
the risk, however, of incurring the dreadful penalty of being 
called a Vandal and a Goth, I shall not be deterred from 
giving my opinion fearlessly on such a subject. The 
applauses of the great are frequently very far from fixing 
the stamp of truth and desert on the causes they advo- 
cate, or the pursuits to which they give the sanction of 
their rank and influence. It should ever be remembered 
that, in the example of the great, there is no guarantee 
for the safety and innocence of imitation : if this should 
be admitted, every vice under the sun would from time 
to time be sanctioned. Those who haunt the theatre 
will find reason, it is to be hoped, to lament some time 
in their life the great loss of time they have incurred, 
which might have been, as they will then perhaps be 
willing to acknowledge, spent to better purpose. To 
some the expense is a mere trifle, not worth a consider^ 
ation ; to many it must be a thing of moment, and ab- 
stracted from necessary claims. I allude to this point 
but cursorily ; but I cannot pass over the enormous cost 
at which most of these temples of fashion, particularly 
the opera, are maintained ; it must startle ^ but the 
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initiated. The insolvency of one of the patentees dur- 
ing the last few months made an expose of the details of 
the management and expense of such a concern, for 
which, I admit, my simplicity was totally unprepared. 
At a certain time of every year, the foreign steam-boats 
come laden with a freightage intended to astonish and 
enrapture the London world ; their train might vie with 
that of an ambassador ; and, in compensation of their 
valuable labours, they sail away again from grateful 
and prosperous England, carrying with them some of 
her superfluous thousands, enough to set up a petty 
prince. 

But the matter of expense is of no importance, com- 
pared to another consideration — that of the mental dissi- 
pation which a love of theatrical amusements engenders. 
A frequenter of the play-house has seldom strength of 
mind to resist its fascinations. Even Dr. Johnson, 
grave and dignified as he was, has given the testimony 
of his own feelings as to the danger of its allurements. 
The glare of lights, the dresses and decorations, the 
lateness of the hour, the very nature of the entertain- 
ment, the enchanted air of the place, and many con- 
comitants, within and without the theatre, which I must 
pass over in silence, are ready ministrants of vice in its 
assaults upon the citadel of virtue. The virtuous reso- 
lution of the morning is too often undermined and over- 
thrown by the seductive amusement of the evening. 
Accordingly, we find that those concerned in the good 
conduct of others do not shut their eyes to the effects 
of the theatre. A parent must have very relaxed 
notions of morahty to feel satisfied with a play-going 
son : and the banker or merchant does not consider it a 
good recommendation in the choice of a clerk, that he 
should be used to the atmosphere of the theatre. 

To treat the matter in a religious point of view is, I 
think, almost unnecessary. To undertake to prove that 
the habit of play-going is incompatible with the pure 
and holy spirit of Chiistianity, is trying to establish. 
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with grave arguments, an axiom, the truth of which, it 
appears to me, cannot he called in question. It seems 
the most superfluous task imaginable — a kind of scio- 
machy — a raising up a phantom for the sake of demo- 
lishing it. What ! a religious man fond of the theatre ! 
The common consent of all men of piety has been iuTa- 
riably given against the stage. There has been a miser- 
able attempt to obtain a sort of sanction for plays, from 
the circumstance of St. Paul quoting a verse, as is sup- 
posed, from a Greek play, in one of his Epistles ; but 
if he has done so, let it be considered what are the 
words he has quoted, and whether any line could possi- 
bly be used more severely applicable to the present 
purpose : — 

" Evil communications corrapt good manners." 

St. Paul and the theatre, or opera-house! Could 
there be imagined two more discordant terms, a more 
heterogeneous association ? No : if he had lived in 
these days, is it not likely that " his spirit would have 
been stirred in him," as among the polished Athenians 
and Corinthians of old, to denounce these spots and ble- 
mishes, and stains upon our social world, and to 
proclaim to all without distinction, with apostolic 
authority — 

*' They who live in pleasure are dead while they live?" 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

ON THE EFFECTS OF RESIPENCE IN FRANCE ON THE ENGLISH^ 
AS REGARDS MORALS AND REX.IGION. 

I AM acquainted with an English family, who, for the 
sake of the education of their children, chose their resi- 
dence for some years in France. My observation led 
me to reflect, that, if the young people were gainers, as 
they imagined, in some branches of polite education, 
they were losers, and to no inconsiderable degree, in 
others that are infinitely more important. The tone of 
morals and religion is not by any means as vigorous and 
healthy in England, as reason dictates, and Scripture 
commands; but it is health, compared to the moral 
sickness that pervades France. The desecration of the 
Sabbath in France is carried to a frightful extent ; and 
wherever the Sabbath is habitually profaned, it is ob- 
servable, that tlie tide of immorality and Hcentiousness 
flows in, unchecked and uncontrolled. 

I remarked a declension of religious feeling in my 
friend's family, a frivolity of action, and a lightness of 
conversation concerning the most serious subjects, which 
gave me much uneasiness, and which I traced at once to 
their new residence. At home, if not really religious, 
they had a respect for religion, a desire to comply with 
its outward requirements, at least — an unfeigned horror 
of any ridicule or scoffing at serious subjects. I saw 
them abroad, after the absence of a year or two, and I 
was much grieved at the change. They were fine, intel- 
ligent young persons, and just at that time of life when 
everything around makes an impression, and the charac- 
ter begins to assume its inclination to good or evil. It 

£ 
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was truly distressing to mark the levity with which reli- 
gion was now spoken of in the family : Sunday was dis- 
tinguished in no other manner, than perhaps as a day of 
greater amusement, and more merry-making, than the 
other six. I spoke to them a little gravely, and they 
only laughed at my needless preciseness, as they called 
it. Indeed, the contagion of ill- example was quite visi- 
ble here. From a constant habit of thinking and talk- 
ing lightly on subjects the most momentous to rational 
and accountable beings, the inevitable consequence 
appeared to be setting in, a tendency to doubt religion 
altogether. 

It is a question of very grave importance, whether 
the constant intercourse that has subsisted between 
England and France, during the many years of peace, 
may not have had a very deteriorating effect upon the 
moral and religious feelings of the former country. That 
peace should long continue between these great nations, 
that kindly feelings and friendly communication should 
have a lasting duration, must be the rational desire and 
prayer of every lover of mankind. But let the English- 
man beware lest the graces, and politeness, and insinuat- 
ing manners of his livelier neighbour should blind him to 
certain defects that are ill disguised by this gilded var- 
nish ; let him take heed lest the sterling worth and 
rugged honesty of his nature be smoothed and frittered 
away into polished tinsel, that rings hollow and unreal. 
A compliant imitation of the vices and follies of his 
neighbours has been an old complaint against him ; and 
it is to be feared that the doings of modern days give no 
reason to suppose it is inapplicable at present. Upwards 
of a hundred years ago, the sturdy old moralist wrote his 
indignant satire, and burst out into an apostrophe like 
this : — 

" The cheated nation*8 happy favourites, see ! 

Mark, whom the great caress, who frown on me ! 
London ! the needy villain's general home, 
The common sewer of Paris and of Rome, 
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With eager thirst, by folly, or by fate, 
Sucks in the dregs of each corrupted state. 
Forgive my transports on a theme like this, 
I cannot bear a French metropolis." 

Are the verses altogether inappropriate at present ? I 
fear not. The Court is much enamoured of French 
society, and far be it from me to say that the de- 
moralising influence is felt within its precincts : but the 
counsels of the state are open to all, and may be can- 
vassed by all ; and it is a matter in which every one is 
deeply concerned, whether those counsels, which all tend 
towards France, and are in a measure identified with 
France, have not a leaven of the French anti-religious 
principle. It is not my desire, at present, to discuss 
this point politically ; whether the friendship of France 
may add to the glory of the English nation or not, I 
do not argue ; but I think it palpable, that the wonderful 
unanimity that pervades the counsels of state in both 
countries, has an aspect very unfavourable to the cause 
of true religion at home. Is not the very mention of 
religion in certain societies considered quite outr^, and 
met with a vacant stare 7 Look at the House of Com- 
mons : how is even the allusion to any serious subject 
received there ? Is there no coughing, nor interruption, 
nor cries of ** oh, oh ? " Could (I ask) the Legislative 
Assembly of France treat the sacred cause of Religion 
with less respect than it has lately met with at the 
hands of the British House of Commons, as appears in 
the reported debates ? The time was, when the cause 
of Christianity was paramount in the deliberations of 
the State : is this the case now ? The country, whose 
glory has risen from the Reformation, is now taught to 
name the very word with "'bated breath, and whisper- 
ing humbleness," lest the sensitive ears of Roman Ca- 
tholic members, forsooth, should be wounded. Has the 
contagion of Popish France, and its intimacy with our 
rulers and leading legislators, nothing to do with this ? 
What fashionable company can you mix with, but, if the 
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subject of Religion be introduced, you are met by the quiet 
sarcasm, or the open scoff of the infidel ? Has the con- 
tagious example of Infidel France nothing to do with this ? 
In this age of latitudinarian expediency and spurious 
liberality, can we find no traces of the insidious poison of 
the French philosophy ? If the manners of the upper 
classes are so much infected, what hope could there be that 
their morals and religion should be unscathed? Our very 
literature has not escaped ; in too many instances the well 
of English has not been un defiled. There are some 
noble exceptions of the pure and vigorous English style; 
but take the most of our modern writers, and the French 
tissue is too apparent. And as to the subject-matter, 
and mode of reasoning, and argument, the manliness 
and rectitude of the English character are forgotten in 
the refinements, and casuistry, and plausible colouring 
of the present school. There was a time when the 
Word of God was the watchword of Englishmen, when 
it was considered, and acknowledged to be, the rule of 
action, and the test to which principles must be 
brought ; but now it matters not how, or to what degree 
they offend that rule, provided they maintain a certain 
seeming, or outward decorum, and do not outrage the 
feelings of the nation too much. No ; observe a certain 
set form of phrases, a modulated decency of expression ; 
and under the garb of this you may propose, with 
safety, and even with applause, the most complete sub- 
versions of ail the old recognised systems and bulwarks 
of the constitution, both in Church and State. If any 
one doubt this, let him ask Sir Robert Peel whether it 
be practicable or not. These things would not have 
happened, at least could not have happened with such 
impunity and success, in former times. There is an 
excellent little tract, which proves inccJntestably that 
whenever, and so long as, the counsels of England had 
a Popish tendency (which it evinces, that its intercourse 
with France invariably engendered), so long there was a 
depression of British honour, and influence, and pros- 
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perity. Whenever, on the contrary, the cause of Pro- 
testantism and the religion of the Bible (which are 
synonymous), were the objects of national care, invari- 
ably the national greatness and power were maintained 
at home, and recognised abroad. 

But I have said before, it is not my desire to write a 
political treatise : I wish to view the effects of French 
society merely as bearing on domestic life and manners. 
A young man has been brought up at home, or at some 
public school ; and having finished his education at the 
University, he sets off to gain an acquaintance with men 
and manners, by a tour in France. He leaves home cer- 
tainly not immaculate, but comparatively so. Mark 
that young man in his progress abroad. Accompany 
him to the theatres and opera, and observe the silent 
but sure sapping of his character : see him enter the 
gaming-house, and other dreadful places of vicious re- 
sort, and calculate on the ruinous consequences to his 
present and future happiness. He returns home after 
the sojourn of a year or two, perhaps not much altered 
in outward appearance, but in mind and manners, , in 
morality and religion, how totally changed.! It will be 
said that the same thing might have happened to him in 
London : but no, not so easily at least, nor to the same 
extent ; the force of domestic influence is not there so 
totally lost, nor the cords of parental authority so en- 
tirely slackened. Is, then, a young man never to go 
abroad, lest he should make shipwreck of his character ? 
This is not contended for ; but I argue that, if he does 
go, he should be guarded by proper precautions, and 
previous mental preparation, so as to neutralise the bad 
effects of foreign residence ; and I endeavour to show 
that the influence of French society on the unguarded 
youth is deleterious to a degree not always imagined. 
This travelled youth — 

'^ Returning from a finished tour, 
Full ten times wiser than before,** 
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becomes, in process of time, a person of some conse- 
quence in his own country — as a resident landlord, a 
father of a family, and perhaps a legislator ; and he 
carries with him a tincture of what he has learned 
abroad, where he has been taught to undervalue, and to 
consider as obsolete, the noble institutions and customs 
of his own country, and to affect a cosmopolitanism suit- 
able to his new acquirements. 

In the female who is educated abroad the evil example 
is no less obvious : it is traceable in an inordinate love 
of dress, and fashionable amusements, and an utter dis- 
taste for all the quiet domestic virtues. She is never 
satisfied, but when whirled along in the giddy round of 
pleasures. Her ambition is to make a mockery of the 
staid virtues, the religious impressions, and the affec- 
tionate feelings which exalt and ennoble the character of 
the English lady ; and she assumes as her model the 
light, heartless, chilling tone of the lady of fashion. 
The change is felt in the domestic circle, and by aU 
within her reach. She is no longer the artless, warm- 
hearted, affectionate girl, alive to every moral and reli- 
gious feeling, but a creature dressed up as if for a book 
of fashions, affected in her manner, too often with little 
sense of morality, and less of religion. This is no over- 
charged portrait : the original is too frequently to be 
met with, to mistake the resemblance. 

Those who love their country must deplore this ad- 
mixture of foreign manners. Its effects, alas ! are too 
serious to be treated lightly. In the highest ranks of 
society, particularly, the evil swells to an extent that 
cannot be overlooked. Certain vices, that are thought 
nothing of, or excused as venial indiscretions in France, 
formerly created in England the horror they deserved ; 
and those who committed them were shrunk from, as 
carrying with them contamination ; but of late years we 
have seen more than one fashionable divorced admitted 
into society. The dissipation of high life in the 
London season, as it is called, rivals in thoughtlessness. 
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worthlessness, and all that can lower the rational being, 
its Parisian model. There, night is turned into day, 
and health is sacrificed at the shrine of folly. Time is 
thrown away as a valueless bauble not worth the pre- 
servation. Character is sometimes compromised, or 
tarnished ; and the fine gloss of virtuous sensibility is 
worn oif. O, is there no voice of just indignation to 
warn the young from this vortex of fashionable ruin, in 
which soul and body are both destroyed ? Is there no 
finger of friendly warning to point to the premature 
graves of the companions of their folly ? 

What has England gained from France by the won- 
derful intimacy that exists ? Let us examine it quietly, 
item by item. She has gained a fashionable tailor and 
milliner, and the numerous consequences which flow 
from them. She has improved her taste for the gaming- 
table ; this is a debt of no small magnitude. She has 
enhanced her zest for a life of fashionable dissipation, 
in its various branches of dejeuner a la fourchette, la 
fete champ^tre, la th^ dansante, le bal costume, &c. 
She has acquired fresh strength for the pursuit of thea- 
trical amusements. She has imbibed a discerning relish 
for the opera, with all its thrilling accompaniments. 
She has been initiated into the mysteries of that res- 
pectable character, la danseuse. These, and such as 
these, are items on the list of her gains, which, doubt- 
less, she considers of vast importance, and deserving of 
proportionate gratitude. But this is not all, nor even 
the greatest of her profits. 

England has, besides, gained from France a flexibility 
in morals which she had not before ; a lax interpreta- 
tion of right and wrong ; a facility of " puttitig evil for 
good, and good for evil — bitter for sweet, and sweet for 
bitter." She has acquired a softened tone, a marvellous 
indulgence and liberality towards the errors of Popery ; 
and is even suspected of having, in certain high quarters, 
a vast leaning towards the same. She has learned to 
shrink with instinctive horror (as I have said) from 
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the word ** Reformation," and some others which were 
in high repute in the most glorious period of her 
history. She has learned to think that these words 
savour too much of higotry, and should not be used by 
an enhghtened, enfranchised mind. She has been taught 
to look with a calm philosophic indifference upon all 
creeds of religion, or no creed at all. And what more 
admirable school for infidelity than France! which 
formerly attempted (and how far are we from a new 
attempt in the present time ?) to establish universal 
liberty and equality, the imprescriptible rights of man. 
And " as a necessary preparation for this (according to 
a clever writer), they intended to root out all religion 
and ordinary morality ; and even to break the bonds of 
domestic life, by destroying the veneration for marriage- 
vows, and by taking the education of the children out of 
the hands of the parents. This is all that Infidelity 
could teach, and this is precisely what Fiance once 
attempted, and may (God knows how soon) attempt 
again." 

I must now, for one moment, pause to ask, how is it 
that England should, invariably, in all her history, yield 
thus to France, so as to condescend to borrow her 
manners, her habits, or her fashions ? Laudable ambi- 
tion is always good, and the stronger may be proud to 
borrow from the weaker, whatever is praiseworthy and 
valuable. But, in the name of common sense, what is 
there, in the positions of England and France to justify 
this ? Why should such a country as England deign 
to borrow from a country like France its empty frivoli- 
ties and unmeaning fashions ? As in 1815, our country 
gained the superiority in war, why has she not endea- 
voured to maintain it in the arts of peace ? Why shonld 
a nation, so indisputably superior to her neighbour in 
every point of real value, in all that makes life comfort- 
able, and honourable, and useful, stoop to be indebted 
for the little advenlitious circumstances, that are of no 
intrinsic worth ? Must we still go back, and enact over 
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again and again what we read in the history of our 
school-boy days ? — 

" Graecia capta feram victorem cepit et artes 
Intulit agresti Latio.'* 

** When conquered * France ' brought in her captive arts, 
She triumph'd o'er her savage conquerors' hearts ; 
Taught our rough *■ sons ' their manners to refine, 
And our rude style with elegance to shine." « 

I have myself been present at a representation in the 
French theatre, while the whole object of the piece was 
to hold up the entire English nation to ridicule and 
contempt ! 

If England, instead of being the disciple, would 
become the teacher, she would but maintain the place 
she is entitled to, and which she is doing all in her power 
at present to relinquish. If she could but know and feel 
the moral position which she holds, and determine to 
support it, what a different rank she might have in the 
estimation of the world! The sacred deposit of the 
Bible is committed to her keeping ; O that she would 
value, as she ought, this inestimable privilege : the true 
faith is professed by her children ; O that she were wise, 
and resolved to watch over it with a godly jealousy, and 
to guard it as the most precious jewel in her possession. 
She is superior to France in science and the arts, need 
I add, in morality and religion ; why then become a 
servile imitator? Why barter her advantages for a 
worthless imposition ? In her simplicity, she is too often 
imposed upon, and becomes the dupe of the knave and 
the hypocrite. 

** A gross of green spectacles !" repeated my wife, in a 
faint voice. " And you have parted with the colt, and 
brought us back nothing but a gross of green paltry 
spectacles!'' "Dear mother," cried the boy, "why 
won't you listen to reason ? I had them a dead bargain, 
or I should not have bought them. The silver rims alone 
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will sell for double the money." " A fig for the silver 
rims !" cried my wife, in a passion. « You need be 
under no uneasiness/' cried I, " about selling the rims, 
for they are not worth sixpence ; for I perceive they are 
only copper varnished over." " What !" cried my 
wife, " not silver ! the rims not silver!" ** No," cried 
I, "no more silver than your saucepan." " And so," 
returned she, " we have parted with the colt, and have 
only got a gross of green spectacles, with copper rims 
and shagreen cases ! A murrain take such trum- 
pery ! The blockhead has been imposed upon, and should 
have known his company better ^ ** There, my dear^ 
cried I, " you are wrong : he should not have known 
them at all.*' Poor England! many a bargain hast 
thou made, and many a gross of green spectacles hast 
thou brought home ! 

" Illustrioos Edward 1 from the realms of day, 
The land of heroes, and of saints survey ; 
Nor hope the British lineaments to trace, 
The rustic grandeur, or the surly grace ; 
But lost in thoughtless ease, and empty shew, 
Behold the warrior dwindled to a bean : 
Sense, freedom, piety, refin'd away. 
Of France the mimic, and of * knaves ' the prey.** 
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CHAPTER IX. 

DYING DIRECTIONS OF QUEEN ADELAIDE. 

'' I die in all hamilit}^ knowing well that we are all alike before 
the throne of God, and request, therefore, ihat my mortal remains 
be conveyed to the grave without any pomp or state. They are to 
be removed to St. George's Chapel, Windsor, where I request to have 
as private and quiet a funeral as possible. I particularly desire not 
to be laid out in state, and the funeral to take place by daylight : no 
procession : the coffin to be carried by sailors to the chapel. All those 
of my friends and relations, to a limited number, who wish to attend, 
may do so. My nephew. Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar, Lords 
Howe and Denbigh, the Hon. William Ashley, Mr. Wood, Sir Andrew 
Barnard, and Sir D. Davies, with my dressers, and those of my ladies 
who may wish to attend. I die in peace, and wish to be carried to 
the tomb in peace, and free from the vanities and pomp of this world. 
I request not to be dissected, nor embalmed : and desire to give as 
little trouble as possible. 

" (Signed), " Adelaide R." 

I CONFESS I could not read these directions of this 
distinguished lady on her death-bed, without being 
much aflPected. They bring us with a pathetic sim- 
plicity to the very portals of the grave. The thoughts 
of death are always unwelcome, and, with a studious 
anxiety, we push away from our minds the contempla- 
tion of the inevitable hour. But of late, let us use 
what ingenuity we could, none, perhaps, has been so 
insensate, as to have effectually excluded the thought. 
The wrath of an Almighty God has been visiting the 
nations, and the dreadful messenger of that wrath has 
smitten down thousands and tens of thousands. All 
classes, ranks, ages, conditions, have had their victims. 
A great part of the daily papers of late has 
been filled with nothing but bills of mortality. We 
have " supped full of horrors." Death, death, nothing 
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but tales of death ! That awful and mysterious scourge, 
which has been ravaging the world, has commanded us 
all, with a voice of thunder, " to set our house in 
order," not knowing but that its next visitation may be 
to ourselves. 

Oh, let us trace for one moment the effects of that 
fell disease, and hear many a bleeding heart acknow- 
ledge that the survivor is more to be pitied than the 
victim. What rude " shivering of the household gods' 
occurred in a moment — what instantaneous disruption o 
the family circle — what sudden breaking-up of the do- 
mestic hearth ! All the most endearing relations of life 
have been rent asunder. Hearts that were wrapt and knit 
up together as one, that seemed capable of no vitality 
apart, that were garner' d up in each other, 

" Where either they must live, or bear no life," 

have been cleft in twain. Husband has been torn from 
wife, parents from their helpless children, the only son 
from the widowed mother, who must either starve, or 
depend upon the world's cold charity. How miserable 
the lot of humanity, if there was no hope beyond the 
grave! This grievous sickness has made death 
familiar to minds that dwelt before in perfect security, 
and thought to themselves, that they had built their 
nest so high, that the great water-floods could never 
reach it. But when God's judgments are abroad in the 
world, the proudest tremble. 

It is not only in national judgments, like that of the 
cholera, that the uncertain tenure by which we hold 
our life is forced upon the mind : we cannot look 
around us with any reflection, but we are taught that 
•• man who is born of woman hath but a short time to 
live." We have just had a new instance of the impar- 
tiality of death — 

" Pallida mors sequo pulsat pede pauperum abemas, 
Regumqae tqrres.*' 
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The highest and mightiest have no exemption, no 
chartered privilege here — 

" The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth ere gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour — 
The path of glory leads but to the grave." 

Another has been added to the regal company which 
inhabit the gloomy vaults of Windsor. O, well would it 
be, according to human judgment, well would it be for 
many of those who are waiting there in silent repose the 
summons of the last trump, if they had the same well- 
grounded hope which, we believe, this new denizen of 
their melancholy regions may tremblingly enjoy ! Her 
gentle spirit left its tenement of clay, as if willing to be 
dismissed. Desirous of the glories of another world, 
and of the crown of immortality, her earthly crown, 
with which she had been decked not many years before, 
faded into insignificance ; and the pomp of a royal 
funeral, befitting her exalted rank, she deemed not de- 
serving a serious thought. It is not my design to be 
the historian of Queen Adelaide ; the account of her 
short life is in the hands of many, and probably known 
to all. It was an epitome of the domestic unostenta- 
tious virtues, accompanied by a generosity of spirit, a 
princely munificence, equalled by few, surpassed by none. 
Never was there a creature in whose life this noble sen- 
timent was more apparent, " Homo sum, nihil humani 
a me alienum puto'* — ** I am a human being, and think 
that everything which alfects the good of my fellow- 
creatures is my concern," I studiously avoid entering 
into details of her private benevolence and public 
generosity, wishing to confine myself simply to her dying 
request about her funeral. 

In the perusal of ancient history, nothing strikes the 
most cursory reader more than the honours which have 
been paid, at all times and in all countries, to the remains 
of the dead. A popular and useful writer on ancient 
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history draws from it this conclusion, *' That the reli- 
gious care which has been always taken of sepulchres, 
seems to insinuate an universal persuasion, that bodies 
are lodged in sepulchres merely as a deposit or trust.** 
We must, of course, all of us be thoroughly acquainted 
with the beautiful instances which occur, of this sacred 
respect for the dead, in the history of the Jews : it is, 
therefore, unnecessary to do more than allude to it 
Half the civil polity of the Egyptians consisted of 
funeral ceremonies, directions about pyramids, their 
different kinds of embalming, and above all, one of the 
strangest customs that is recorded, perhaps, in all anti- 
quity, the solemn trial their dead underwent before they 
were admitted into the inviolable asylum of the tomb. 
And it is remarkable, that to this grand inquest kings 
themselves were subjected, equally with their people — 
their royalty afforded no protection here : and with such 
impartiality was it conducted, that it is noted that some 
of these royal personages were deprived of the rights of 
burial ; forbearance was used towards their station dur- 
ing life, but after death regard was had only to the 
human being — the man was judged. I need not mention 
here that, ** thou shalt not sleep in the sepulchres of 
thy fathers,'* was the doom of several wicked rulers of 
the Israelites. 

At the expense of being thought tedious, I cannot 
refrain from calling the attention of my readers to that 
noble passage in the second book of Thucydides, where 
we find, at the close of the first year of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, the Athenians celebrating the obsequies of 
the slain with the most solemn ceremonies, and Pericles 
pronouncing, or at least Thucydides recording that he 
spoke, his splendid oration in honour of the dead. My 
classical friends, at least, will be obUged by my referring 
them to a fresh perusal of this fine piece of antiquity. 

The Romans, who were always fond of pubhc pomps 
and shows, were not deficient in the pageantry of their 
funerals, and we find that the custom of orations on 
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these occasions commenced in the very infancy of their 
republic. And it is a curious circumstance, that this 
honour, which before had been hmited to the men, was 
extended, not till after a long period, to the Roman 
matrons for the following reason : — Gold, on a time, 
happened to be scarce, and a golden vase being required 
to be sent to Delphi, the ladies showed their piety by 
making up the deficiency, by the sacrifice of their golden 
ornaments. Their public spirit and pious reverence 
were rewarded by the privilege of having funeral ora- 
tions. So parsimonious, however, were the Romans of 
this honour, that it was for many years confined to the 
aged matrons. The young females, be they ever so 
deserving, could not expect a funeral panegyric. But 
honour be to the man who, amidst his many other great- 
nesses, first broke through this ilhberal restriction, and 
to the occasion, too, when he did so : Caesar pronounced 
one over his own wife, who died in her prime ! The 
pleasing observation of his biographer on this occasion, 
is surely worth repeating — '* This contributed to fix him 
in the affections of the people : they sympathised with 
him, and considered him as a man o^ great good-nature, 
and one who had the social duties at heart." 

This natural and amiable feeling in the human mind 
to pay honour to departed friends, appears on such sad 
occasions in every form and degree, from the quiet train 
of pedestrian mourners to the long-drawn cavalcade, 
from the flowers strewn over the grassy mound, and sim- 
ple head- stone, to the architectural magnificence of the 
stately Mausoleum, from the short and simple record of 
bereavement bewailing the beloved object, to the highly- 
wrought panegyric of the pompous funeral oration. We 
are prompted by natural affection, in every way we can, 
to pay the only tribute now in our power to the moulder- 
ing form which we loved while on earth, and whose 
memory we still cherish fondly in our bosoms. But it 
is a common observation that the funerals of kings, and 
persons in exalted rank, consist more of stately parade. 
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and outward pomp, ''of mouth honour and breath,** 
than the inward feelings of genuine sorrow. I have no 
doubt that this remark, though true in general, must be 
taken with some limitation. There are instances, and I 
trust many, where the illustrious dead are followed to 
their long home with as sincere and heartfelt mourn- 
ing as persons in humbler rank. But I believe it is one 
of the many penalties of greatness, that these cases 
should form the exceptions. There is something con- 
nected with the distance of their elevated situation, of 
too chilling an effect to draw into lively exercise the 
warm feelings of humanity. It happens, therefore, too, 
that their matters of joy and sorrow are rather observed 
as things of state policy, and of ceremonious parade, 
than occasions for drawing out the sympathetic emotions 
of the heart. 

This was not the case with the illustrious personage 
whose name I have prefixed to this paper. Her loss 
has been felt by many as one of a domestic nature. 
Revered for her piety, admired and beloved for her un- 
bounded liberality, ** a hand open as day to melting 
charity,*' she has left behind a short paper of directions, 
which has effected more to make the royal name endeared 
to England, than a thousand acts of regal state. She 
felt that her spirit was on the eve of departure to Him, 
who has no respect of persons, before whom, high and 
low, rich and poor, are alike — " the God of the spirits 
of all flesh ;" and, bowing in deep humility before that 
awful Being, she wished diligently to exclude from her 
mind the vain pomp and glory of the world. These 
might be considered necessary adjuncts of her station 
while alive, which gradations of rank and social order 
required ; but in the last trying hour of common, indis- 
criminate mortality, when the soul was hovering between 
this, and an untried existence, when the poor sinner was 
about to be summoned before the King of kings, the 
Judge of all — O, what room could there be for the indul- 
gence of pride! Queen Adelaide had none; **I die (said 
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she) in all humility." There is something striking in the 
manner in which she reiterates her request to have as quiet 
and private a funeral as possible. Her anxiety seems to 
convey almost a dread lest a desire^ so unusual with 
crowned heads, could not be compHed with : and, there- 
fore, we find every sentence but one in the Httle docu- 
ment repeating the request. 

When we read the wish of Pope, in his early days — 

" Thus let me live, unlamented let me die, 
Steal from the world, and not a stone 
Tell where I lie." 

The well-known disposition of the poet has brought the 
sincerity of the desire into question. The simple monu- 
ment dedicated in the church of Cardington, to the 
philanthropist Howard, with the inscription drawn up 
by himself, being quite in character with the man, can- 
not fail to please : — 

" JOHN HOWARD, 

DIED AT CHER60N, IN RUSSIAN TARTARY, 

January 2l8t, 1790, Aged 64. 
Christ, my Hope,^* 

This was the only memorial of himself which the hum- 
ble, self-denying spirit of Howard could ever be brought 
to sanction : but a grateful and admiring nation ruled it 
otherwise. Howard ! there was surely something of a 
kindred nature to thy soul in the gentle, unassuming 
spirit that has passed away ! 

Her desire, particularly enjoining that she should be 
carried to the grave by sailors, in compliment to the late 
king, her husband, should not be left unnoticed. Re- 
membering the love which he bore to his youthful pro- 
fession, she could not evince more deUcately the perfect 
unanimity which subsisted between them. A great deal 
of what was amiable and good in the character of Wil- 
liam IV. has been attributed to the beneficent influence 
and suggestions of his consort : that she was well capable 

F 
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of being a guide in whatever was kind and right, the 
whole consistency of her noble life has given satisfisustory 
proof. *' I die in peace, and wish to be carried to the graTe 
in peace, and free from the vanities and pomp of this world." 
Could there be a finer sentiment, or more simply and 
beautifully expressed ? Surely we have good reason for 
thinking that the person, who, with her dying breath, 
could utter these words, derived her peace from the only 
unfailing source, from Him who had lefl his peace as a 
legacy to his people, that Being who has promised '* to 
keep in perfect peace that man whose soul is stayed 
upon him," Himself the Prince of Peace* 

Contrast with this peaceable and happy end, the last 
moments of the greatest queen, perhaps I should say, 
monarch, who ever swayed the destinies of England. 
After the discovery of certain circumstances concerning 
Essex, ''Elizabeth," says the historian, in language which 
no one could improve, and I would not alter, ''thenceforth 
resigned herself over to the deepest and most incurahle 
melancholy. She rejected all consolation : she even re- 
fused food and sustenance : and, throwing herself on the 
floor, she remained sullen and uumoveable, feeding her 
thoughts on her afflictions, and declaring life and exist- 
ence an insufferable burden. Few words she uttered: 
and they were all expressive of some inward grief which 
she cared not to reveal. But sighs and groans were the 
chief vent which she gave to her despondency, and which, 
though they discovered her sorrows, were never able to 
ease or assuage them. Ten days and nights she lay 
upon the carpet, leaning on cushions which her maids 
brought her : and her physicians could not persuade her 
to allow herself to be put to bed, much less to make 
trial of any remedies which they prescribed to her. 
Her anxious mind at last had so long preyed on her 
frail body, that her end was visibly approaching. . . . 
So dark a cloud overcast the evening of that day, 
which had shone out with a mighty lustre in the eyes of 
Europe." O great, unhappy Elizabeth ! did all " thine 
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earthly glories, thine almost despotic power, come to 
this sad termination ? 

** I wish to be carried to the tomb in peace, and 
free from the vanities and pomps of this world." 
She shrank from the turmoil and display of a public 
funeral, as ill harmonising with the awful moment, 
and disturbing the quiet and serenity she loved. 
The busy scene of life she was just quitting she had 
long learned to view with all the indifference which a 
thorough conviction of its vanity inspired, and she did 
not care to be incumbered with its pomp to the verge of 
the grave. She had been taught in a Book, which, I 
have no doubt, was her constant companion, ** Vanity 
of vanities, all is vanity." From the moment she first 
set her foot on British ground, she seems to have suf- 
fered, rather than enjoyed the exhibitions of state, which 
the exigencies of public life required ; and after her 
husband's death, she lived in comparative seclusion, her 
desire always being " to give as little trouble as possible." 

The chastened and subdued spirit is the striking 
feature of her closing scene. A dying Queen proclaiming 
the insufficiency of this world's greatness to satisfy the 
cravings of an immortal soul, is a solemn preacher of 
the emptiness of earthly things. When the person of 
elevated rank enjoys this world, as making it his home, 
never sending his aspiration beyond it, here is the deadly 
danger of prosperity. **0 death, how bitter is the re- 
membrance of thee to a man that lieth at rest in his 
possessions, unto the man that hath nothing to vex him, 
and that hath prosperity in all things !" When about 
to enter the eternal world, all the distinctions he enjoyed 
here drop off. " Naked he came into this world, and 
naked he must leave it." It is a dreadful lesson for a 
man like this to learn now, for the first time, that death 
equally reduces all to dust and ashes ; that, in the 
grave, all the highly-valued distinctions of rank and 
society cease ; that none can distinguish between royal 
and plebeian dust; that the one is as precious and 
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powerful in the grave as the other. The greatest king 
that hves shall he humbled to the grave, and exchange 
his royal state of pomp and magnificence for the narrow 
cell, for the abode of worms and putre&ction. " Tbit 
worm is spread over thee, and the worms cover thee,** is 
the harrowing language of the prophet. In a word, ' 
death separates the man from all the vanities he so madi 
admired and delighted in. 

If we look upon man merely as such, and without a 
thought beyond the grave, and obliged to part for ever, 
and in a moment, with all that rendered life happy and 
dehghtful, no reflection could be more fearful. To have 
ascended the throne, to have attained the summit of 
what is considered earthly happiness, and not to be able 
to look beyond, what a melancholy prospect has that 
man of death and the dark grave I When every thing 
that this world can bestow has conspired to make him 
happy, and he begins to feel his powers of enjoyment 
decline, and his pleasures fleeting away one by one, tiD, 
at last, he himself is swallowed up in death ; O, it is 
this that must render the thoughts of mortality so 
frightful, and give him a pang even in the midst of his 
career of enjoyment ! 

" Aye, but to die, and go^ we know not where ; 
To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot ; 
This sensible, warm motion to become 

A kneaded clod 

*Ti8 too horrible! 

The weariest and most loathed worldly life. 
That age, ache, penur}'', and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature, is a paradise 
To what we fear of death." 

What a thought is here ! Philosophers and men of 
pleasure, infidels of all kinds and grades, may invent 
their various nostrums for drowning thought, or acquiring 
courage, or assuming indifference at this awful moment ; 
hut there is one only way for all — both prince and 
beggar — to disarm death of his terrors, and to secure 
the precious, the inestimable hope that reaches beyond 
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the tomb, namely — ^by an interest in the Saviour of 
sinners— Jesus Christ. By his death he has triumphed 
over death and the grave, and opened the gate of ever- 
lasting life to all believers. This glorious truth He has 
proclaimed in these words, *' I am the resurrection and 
the life ; he that believeth on me, though he were dead, 
yet shall he live ;** and He enables those who truly 
believe in Him to overcome the natural fear of the last 
dreaded enemy, and to exclaim, '* Death is swallowed up 
in victory. O death, where is thy sting? O grave, 
where is thy victory ? Thanks be to God which giveth 
us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ." 

I may be censured for quoting too freely, but I wish 
it to be considered that a part of my plan ih writing 
these little essays is, to bring forward, now and then, 
some beautiful passages from our best writers ; and if I 
could win my readers to turn to the books themselves, 
and to commence or renew their acquaintance with them, 
I think their pleasure will be equal to their profit, and I 
shall have gained no mean end. I shall, therefore, 
without further apology, extract a passage from the 
Spectator, which, I am sure, every person of taste and 
intelligence will enjoy : — *' When I look upon the tombs 
of the great, every emotion of envy dies in me ; when I 
read the epitaphs of the beautiful, every inordinate desire 
goes out ; when I meet with the grief of parents upon a 
tombstone, my heart melts with compassion ; when I see 
the tomb of the parents themselves, I consider the 
vanity of grieving for those whom we must quickly 
follow ; when I see kings lying by those who deposed 
them — when I consider rival wits placed side by side, or 
the holy men that divided the world with their contests 
and disputes, I reflect with sorrow and astonishment on 
the little competitions, factions, and debates of mankind ; 
when I read the several dates of the tombs, of some that 
died yesterday, and some six hundred years ago, I con- 
sider that great day, when all of us shall be contempo- 
raries and make our appearance together." 
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CHAPTER X. 

ON THE CULTIVATION OF A LITER ABT TASTE. 

'* Ego multos homines excellent! animo, nc virtute fuisse, et sine 
doctrin&, naturae ipsius habitu prope divino, per seipsos et moderatos, 
et graves, extitisse fateor. Etiam illud adjungo, soepius ad landem 
atque virtutem naturam sine doctrind., quam sine natura valuisse 
doctrinam. Atque idem ^o contendo, cum ad naturameximiam 
atque illustrem accesserit ratio qusedam conformatioque doctrinse, turn 
illud nescio quid praeclarum ac singulare solere existere. Quod si non 
hie tantus fructus ostenderetur, et si ex his studiis delectatio sola 
peteretur ; tamen, ut opinor, hanc animi remissionem humanissimam 
ac liberatissimam judicaretis. Haec studia adolescentiam alunt» 
senectutem oblectant, secundas res omant, adversis perfugium ac 
solatium prcebent, delectant domi, non impediunt foris, pernoctant 
nobiscum, peregrinantur, rusticantur." 

This eloquent passage, in praise of literature, has been 
often quoted and admired. Many a scholar, since the 
words were first spoken by the Roman orator, in his 
oration for Arehias, has exulted and gloried in the noble 
sentiments. Few greater benefits could be conferred 
upon the young, than to create in them, if possible, a 
hterary taste. This is an advantage which, in youth, 
they may not be able to estimate ; but in after life, I am 
mistaken if they do not greatly attach to it much import- 
ance. If you succeed in cultivating in a young man 
such a taste, I will tell you what you may be the means 
of saving him from. You may, possibly, be the instru- 
ment of guarding him against low and vicious pursuits. 
You may save him from lounging about and devoting 
his morning to the kennel and the stable, from the 
contamination of making a companion of the groom and 
the huntsman ; you may, perhaps, save him from losing 
his fortune at a gaming-table — or what is nearly as bad, 
breaking his neck at a steeple-chase ; you may, probably, 
rescue him from the degradation of lounging in a cigar- 
divan, killing the time, drinking liqueres, and smoking 
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cigars, and striving to imagine himself a very important 
personage — whilst all men of common sense are looking 
at him with mingled pity and contempt. You cannot 
have any acquaintance with town-haunts, but you will 
instantly recognise a class of young men, such as I de- 
scribe ; look at the crowded door of yon' confectioner's 
shop, and the knot collected around it ; listen to the stale 
joke, the profane jest, the unmeaning laugh — amid fumes 
and draughts that certainly do not serve to brighten the 
wit, and this repeated, day after day, in sickening routine, 
and you have the lives of many of our young men. 
And is it nothing, if we could, by early instilling a love 
of useful study, save the youth of our land from a life 
like this, useless to man, and far worse than useless in 
the sight of God ? And you must know but little of 
the country, if you are not able to fix, in your mind's 
eye, upon more than one young man, whose daily course 
is, after breakfast, to lounge into the stable, and kill a 
little time in dilating upon the merits of a horse, or 
other subjects far less innocent, with a full enjoyment 
and participation in the coarse humour of his friend, 
the groom. If he had been early taught the pleasures 
of mental improvement, is it likely that the stable 
should be the atmosphere he would wish to breathe, or 
Dick and Tom the companions of his choice ? 

Letme take you to visit my acquaintance, Mr. , and 

introduce you to his sons ; for anything I can say to the 
contrary, nature may not have been niggard to them, 
and they might have been made intelligent and clever, a 
credit to society. View them in their daily occupation, 
either strolling through the fields with a gun upon their 
shoulder, or hallooing after the pack ; strive to lead to 
some rational conversation, by introducing a Uterary 
subject, and they meet you with a vacant stare, which 
says (if it mean any thing), what can he be talking about? 

" With this brain of feathers, and this wit of lead," 

what can we expect from these young men as they 
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advance in years ? Why, absolutely nothing, that b^ 
tokens sense or intelligence. Had that father attended, 
as he ought to have done, to the education of his sons, 
they might have been saved from some vicious pursoits, 
and induced to bestow their attention upon worthier 
objects than their horses and dogs ; their language mi^t 
have been elevated above mere slang ; and they might 
have learned at least to spell and write with correctness 
and perspicuity. Does the father, in this, acquit himself 
to his sons 7 His object is, to make them country gen- 
tlemen ; but in doing so, it is surely not necessary to 
leave them boors. Does he make them better cultivators 
of the soil, by leaving them wild and uncultivated in their 
own understandings ? His present indulgence is dearly 
purchased at the expense of their future respectabili^. 
But enough of them, and of the tribe to which they belong. 

The gentleman (and is he rarely to be met with ?) of 
no occupation, whose reading is hmited to the news- 
paper, the racing calendar, and army list — and who, in 
order to relieve bis hours of ennui, has recourse to his 
club and the billiard-table — would surely have found his 
leisure as profitably, and perhaps full as pleasantly, 
occupied, if he had acquired and brought with him, fiom 
school or college, a love of the studies in which he was 
there supposed to be engaged. 

There is some little improvement in the education of 
the country gentleman, since the days of the ** Spec- 
tator," who, when introducing a Latin quotation, was in 
the habit of slyly adding : " Which I must now trans- 
late for the benefit of the ladies and the country gentle- 
men ;" but the instances of this cultivated taste are, 
alas ! few. ** The schoolmaster with his primer,*' has 
been but little abroad amongst them ; and Jack Cade 
himself, could have had no reasonable handle of accusa- 
tion, 80 far as they are concerned, for their love of books, 
or have ** it proved to their face, that they have men 
about them, that usually talk of a noun and a verb, and 
such abominable words, as no Christian ear can^ndure 
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to hear." Yet, it must be unnecessary to remark, that a 
love of literature would have enlarged their under- 
standings, amused and solaced many a weary or listless 
moment, and saved them from other occupations, ruinous 
alike to soul and body. 

Examples, where the love of letters has been the 
delight and consolation of men, crowd upon the mind, 
and rouse the stagnant powers to imitation. 

'^ How charming is divine Philosophy ! 
Not harsh and crabbed, as doll fools suppose, 
Bnt musical, as is Apollo's lute, ' 
And a perpetual feast of nectar'd sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit reigns." 

So sung Milton ; and if it had not been for his books 
and the studies of his youth, how miserable had been 
the lot of the blind old man ! Happy for him that he 
had stored his mind with treasures of knowledge, that 
when he was — 

" Dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon — 
Irrecoverably dark, total eclipse 
Without all hope of day," 

he was not left to vacuity, but could — 

" Then feed on thoughts, that voluntary mov*d 
Harmonious numbers." 

There is something very pleasing in the satisfaction 
with which Horace looks forward to the winter, as the 
time of his escape from Rome, and the assiduities of his 
great friends there, when he could enjoy in quiet retire- 
ment, his literary ease. 

*' Quando si bruma nives Albanis illinet agris. 
Ad mare descendet vates tuus, et sibi parcet, 
Contractusque leget" 

*^ But when the snow on Aiba's plains shall lie, 
To some warm sea-port town your bard shall fly, 
There o'er a book, not too severely, bend.'' 

The love of reading amounted to a passion in Gibbon, 
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from his boyish days, when " immersed in the passage of 
the Goths over the Danube the summons of the dinner 
bell reluctantly dragged him from his intellectual feast;" 
till long afterwards^ when he acknowledged, that his books 
constituted the chief pleasure of his life, and that " he 
would not give up his love of reading for the wealth of 
the Indies." " The miseries of a vacant life," says he, 
" were never known to a man, whose hours were insuffi- 
cient for the inexhaustible pleasures of study." Gibbon, 
however, was a retired scholar, devoted to his books, 
and cannot be brought forward for general imitation ; 
for the busy world, with its professions, and thousand 
occupations, must be carried on, and such men might 
theorise, but could never practically further it in its 
progress. I mention him, merely as a strong instance 
of the pleasure to be derived from reading. 

Petrarch led a life very far from being inactive, and 
was yet most eager to learn the Greek language, which 
was in that age a very uncommon attainment. He 
struggled on through many difficulties, without proper 
assistance to guide him in the intricacies of the way ; 
and we are at last informed by his eloquent historian : 
" The manifold avocations of Petrarch, love and friend- 
ship, his various correspondence and frequent journeys, 
the Roman laurel, and his elaborate compositions, in 
prose and verse, in Latin and Italian, diverted him from 
a foreign idiom ; and as he advanced in life, the attain- 
ment of the Greek language was the object of his wishes 
rarther than of his hopes." The joint eloquence of Pe- 
trarch, and Gibbon, while dilating on him in one of his 
brightest pages, is so remarkable, that I must here insert 
it : — "When he was about 50 years of age, a Byzan- 
tine ambassador, his friend, and a master of both 
tongues, presented him with a copy of Homer ; and the 
answer of Petrarch is at once expressive of his elo- 
quence, gratitude, and regret. After celebrating the 
generosity of the donor, and the value of a gift more 
precious in his estimation than gold or rubies, he thus 
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proceeds — * Your present of the genuine and original 
text of the divine poet, the fountain of all invention, is 
worthy of yourself and of me : you have fulfilled your 
promise, and satisfied my desires. Yet your liberality 
is still imperfect : with Homer you should have given 
me yourself; a guide who could lead me into the fields 
of light, and disclose to my wondering eyes the specious 
miracles of the Iliad and Odyssey. But, alas ! Homer 
is dumb, or I am deaf ! Nor is it in my power to enjoy 
the beauty which I possess. I have seated him by the side 
of Plato, the prince of poets, near the prince of philoso- 
phers, and I glory in the sight of my illustrious guests. 
Of their immortal writings, whatever had been trans- 
lated into the Latin idiom, I had already acquired ; but 
if there be no profit, there is some pleasure in beholding 
these venerable Greeks in their proper and nationiS 
habit. I am delighted with the aspect of Homer ; and 
as often as I embrace the silent volume, I exclaim, with 
a sigh, ' Illustrious bard ! with what pleasure should I 
listen to thy song, if my sense of hearing were not ob- 
tructed and lost, by the death of one friend, and in the 
much lamented absence of another !' Nor do I yet de- 
spair : and the example of Cato suggests some comfort 
and hope, since it was in the last period of his age that 
he attained the knowledge of the Greek letters.' " But 
though disappointed in his efforts after the Greek, his 
success in the cultivation of the Latin language is well 
known. The clouds^ of ignorance, which, during the 
middle ages, had enveloped learning, he endeavoured, with 
the utmost diligence and assiduity, to disperse; and 
from his success in these exertions, he has acquired, 
among his other honours, the proud title of " The Re- 
storer of Classical Literature." He founded his claim 
to this high distinction on his love of Latin antiquities, 
and his enthusiastic admiration of the ancient monu- 
ments of Rome, by his being the first to point out the 
advantage which may be derived from medals in illus- 
trating passages of the classics, in miravelling the in- 
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tricacies of chronology, and settling the historical suc- 
cession of the various empires of the world. He had 
served the cause of learning, also, by the care with 
which he deciphered and elucidated several manuscripts. 
He rested his claim, moreover, on his own Latin compo- 
sitions, which, though retaining much of the impurity | 
of idiom, and the barbarism of the age, are, if we con- 
sider the period in which he lived, and the difficulties 
he had to contend with, worthy of admiration. 

Taking the classics as his model, the scholar is apt 
to sneer at the Latin compositions of such a man as Pe- 
trarch. But if we view them relatively, we shall be in- 
clined to spare them this ungenerous treatment. Petrarch 
himself, too, had taste enough to discern, and was not 
slow to acknowledge, the vast superiority of his masters ; 
and whenever, in after life, he heard his Latin poems, 
on which he had built all his fond hopes of future fame, 
mentioned, he was excessively mortified, and could not 
conceal his annoyance. '' Quotiescunque Africse mentio 
incidisset, toties conturbabatur, molestiamqne meste 
conceptam foris facies indicabat." His '* Africa " was 
the poem on which he chiefly prided himself, which 
gained for him more applause, perhaps, than any hving 
author ever received, which commanded the wonder and 
admiration of Europe, and to which, above all, he was 
indebted for the glory of his coronation in the Capitol. 
And yet of this poem, when late in life, he heard some 
lines publicly repeated, he burst into tears. So ashamed 
was he of this once fondly-cherished production, when 
he compared it with the great masters of antiquity, 
that, in despair, he threw the manuscript into the fire 
with this lamentation, '' Seldom has a father been more 
plunged in grief in placing the dead body of his only 
and beloved son on the funeral pile, than I have been 
in destroying all my labours : think on it, and you can 
hardly refrain your tears." I may here incidentally 
allude to the strange fortune which has befallen the 
writings of Petrarch. His Latin poems, for which he 
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was idolised at the time, and on which he himself fondly 
reposed his hopes of future fame, are now never looked 
into hut hy the curious : whilst his sonnets, which were 
regarded hut as the ballads of the day, and treated as 
such, unworthy of the writer, and beneath the notice of 
the learned, are now the basis on which rests his lite- 
rary immortality. 

No one will say of Erasmus that he was a book- 
worm, immersed in the world; on the contrary, he 
led a most stirring life, travelling from kingdom to 
kingdom, engaged in the great public events of the 
day. Yet this was the man of whom it has been 
said, that he wrote more books than many students have 
been able to read ; and so avaricious was he of time, 
dreading the least waste of his treasure, that he com- 
posed, he says, many of his works on horseback. It is 
surprising to cast one's eye over the catalogue of his 
writings ; and it must excite our wonder how one, who 
lived so much in public, could possibly find time for 
composing, what few in these degenerate days can even 
make leisure to read. But, in his *' Letter on the Me- 
thod of Study," he gives some hints, which may account 
for the magnitude of his labours, as when he says 
'* Assiduity holds out the longer, being moderate, and by 
daily augmentationy grows to a leaf larger than can be 
thought :*' and "Think upon this, that there is nothing 
more fleeting than youth, which, when once it is passed, 
can never be recalled :" therefore, ever keep this sentence 
of Pliny in your mind, * All that time is lost, that you 
don't bestow upon study.' " Erasmus ought to be better 
known among general readers than he is : of scholars he 
has always been a great favourite. We cannot forget 
the interestiog testimony borne to him by Dr. Johnson, 
when, in his seventy-fifth year, to beguile the lassitude 
of a fatiguing journey, he took one of his little books 
vidth him, and writes, " Tell Dr. Heberden, that in the 
coach I read ' Ciceronianus,' which I concluded as I en- 
tered Lichfield. My attention and my understanding 
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went along with Erasmus." Nor can I omit to allude 
to the elegant tribute of gratitude which Dr. Knox pays 
him in his Essays, for the great and repeated pleasure 
which his works once afforded him in the retirement of a 
college. Two of his books, his " Familiar Colloquies," 
and ''Morise Encomium," used to be very popular. 
Perhaps there is no book in which the absurdities of 
Popery are more satirically exposed than in the former ; 
and his censure of most of the opinions and super- 
stitious rubbish of the Romish religion, could not fail 
to be useful in the present day. His style is so pleasant, 
and diction so elegant, that the reader is insensibly led 
on, and finds himself in the midst of some most amus- 
ing expos^ of Popish superstition, before he is aware 
of it. He does it all in so delightful and easy a manner, 
and is so dexterous and insinuating in his satire, that he 
may be aptly styled the Horace of prose, and charac- 
terised in Dryden's splendid verse : 

" Unlike in method, with concealed design, 
Did crafty Horace his low numbers join : 
And with a sly, insinuating grace, 
Laugh'd at his friend, and look d him in the face ; 
Would raise a blush, when secret vice he found. 
And tickl'd, while he gently prob'd the wound : 
With seeming innocence, the crowd beguil'd, 
But made the desperate passes when he smil'd." 

It is surely to be lamented that the knowledge of a 
writer of this note should be at present almost confined 
to the learned. For his popularity in former times, the 
following anecdote is a sufficient voucher : — A Paris 
bookseller, not deficient in understanding the mysteries 
of his trade, sold off, in one edition, 24,000 copies of 
his " Colloquies," and *' Praise of Folly," by spreading 
a whisper among confidential friends, that the book was 
prohibited, and would suddenly be called in. 

I am now speaking of Erasmus only in a literary point 
of view. As to his controversy with Luther, a certain 
inconsistency and degree of time-serving, that is too 
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apparent in his conduct, joined to unsoundness in some of 
his opinions and religious sentiments, with these, as irre- 
levant to my subject, I have nothing, at least for the 
present, to do. He has found an able and distinguished 
biographer and advocate in Dr. Jortin, who himself has 
been accused, and, I believe, on sufficient grounds, of 
a tendency to many of the views of his favourite Eras- 
mus. And, at the same time, we cannot overlook that 
he has a warm eulogist in one, whose praise in such 
matters, ought to be considered tantamount to the 
severest censure. Gibbon boasts of " the secret Refor- 
mation," (in other words, a latitudinarianism and free- 
thinking) ** silently working in the bosom of the Re- 
formed Churches ; of many weeds of prejudice " (other- 
wise, most important Christian truths) "being eradicated ;" 
and of the '^ disciples of Erasmus difPiising a spirit of 
freedom and moderation," not very much different from 
the comprehensive, and fashionable, and nonchalant 
religion of the present day. As the climax of praise, 
he designates Erasmus as '* the father of rational theo- 
logy" by which he means a modified system of scep- 
ticism, which, he asserts, was revived after a slumber 
of a hundred years, by the Arminians of Holland, 
Grotius, Limborch, and Le Clerc ; in England, by Chil- 
lingworth, the latitudinarians of Cambridge, Tillotson, 
Clarke, Hoadley," &c. O, why should we see Tillotson 
in such a category ? Could we not rescue him at least 
from such praise ? 

One could almost imagine that Gibbon, with his 
solemn sneer, was satirising our own times, in such a pas- 
sage as the following : — ** The liberty of conscience has 
been claimed as a common benefit, an inalienable right : 
the free governments of Holland and England introduced 
the practice of toleration ; and the narrow allowance of 
the laws" (this, at least, has been amended, even, I 
should think, to Gibbon's entire contentment!) "has been 
enlarged by the prudence and humanity of the times. 
In this exercise, the mind has understood the Umits of 
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its powers, and the words and shadows that might amuse 
the child, can no longer satisfy his manly reason." 
Why could he not have said, in plain and open terms, 
that the dignity of the philosophic and rational mind 
scorned to submit itself to the revelation of its Creator, 
and that the Bible, and the realities of the eternal world, 
were toys and bugbears to amuse or frighten the igno- 
rant, but which should only excite a smile in any person of 
illuminated understanding? It would transgress my 
limits, however, if I permitted myself to be drawn on 
by this enticing and fruitful theme. 

It was to thy love of literature that thou wert indebted 
for consolation during thy long and tedious imprison- 
ment, adventurous, chivalrous, legally-murdered Raleigh! 
Thy faults were many and grievous ; but could there not 
be found one spark of generosity in the royal pedant, 
to grant thy pardon, that, not satisfied with thy long 
confinement of thirteen years, he must rake up against 
thee an old sentence which is now known to have been 
originally unjust ? Grossly insulted and browbeat by the 
then attorney-general, found guilty on the contradictory 
evidence of but one witness — an unprincipled, perjured 
informer— this distinguished man, one of the most emi- 
nent of Englishmen, stood there at the bar, and un- 
ruffled by the vile nicknames and scurrilous invective of 
Sir Edward Coke, calmly defended himself "for life 
and fortune, with temper, eloquence, and courage." 
By an infamous sentence, both became forfeit, and with 
a meanness worthy of the first James, the sentence of 
death was suspended over the unfortunate man, and fell 
not until fifteen years afterwards upon his devoted head, 
to expiate, not the treason of which it had been pro- 
nounced the penalty, but a new crime for which he had 
never been tried at all. '*'Tis a sharp remedy," he said« 
" but a sure one for all ills," when he felt the edge of the 
axe by which he was to be beheaded. Unhappy, illus- 
trious Raleigh ! thou wert too much in advance of thine 
age, and worthy of better times, and a better fate ! 
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' We cannot surely but admire the magnanimitj of the 
inasiy who, uudismajed by fortune, with an igno- 
minious sentence hanging over him, amid the gloom of 
a dungeon, and during the long night of his captivity, 
could calmly address himself to the execution of a vast 
h( and comprehensive work, a "History of the World," 
abounding in and diversified with learning of all times, 
and derived from all sources, Jewish and Eabbinical, 
Greek and Roman, to which we would naturally think, 
the most propitious circumstances and the utmost com- 
posure of mind indispensably necessary. If he had joined 
religion to his learning, how far greater, how infinitely 
happier he had been ! The prison afforded him leisure 
for noble objects ; but not for this, the noblest of all. 
If Christianity had been his actuating principle, it would 
have sustained him when the highest learning failed ; it 
would have saved him from the last sad and shameful 
acts of his eventful life, which all lovers of enterprise 
and genius must deplore, and which ended in an untimely 
death, which he met in a manner that all must pity, 
yet admire^ But it is recorded of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
with a kind of quiet self-satisfaction, by one who could 
not fail to be glad of the alliance of such an associate 
in his own views and opinions, '* He was suspected to 
be of that philosophical sect who were then extremely 
rare in England, and who have since received the appel- 
lation of freethinkers." There could not, perhaps, be 
adduced a stronger instance of the pleasures and ad- 
vantages of learning than this, where, in the midst of a 
busthng life, now that of a courtier and intriguer, then 
an adventurer, full of dangers and hair-breadth 'scapes, 
it seems to have met no congenial soil, and apparently 
found no leisure, except that of coercion, and yet must 
have been long cultivated in secret, before it arrived at 
such a growth, as to call forth the admiration of the 
world. 

Turning to a far different scene and age, I shall intro- 
duce to the notice of my readers, or recall to their 

Q 
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memory, as a counterpart to the life of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and in many points a contrast, the character, studies, 
and fate of one, who illustrated the heginning of the 
sixth century, the senator Boethius. He is described by 
the historian as the last of the Romans whom Plato or 
TuUy could have acknowledged for their countryman. 
The youthful Boethius pursued his studies at Rome 
with indefatigable zeal, but " all that could be learned 
there from the professors of grammar, rhetoric, and 
jurisprudence" was soon exhausted, and another field 
was sought to satiate his ardent curiosity. We find him 
next travelling abroad, and "employing eighteen labo- 
rious years in the schools of Athens, imbibing the spirit, 
and imitating the method of his dead and living masters, 
who attempted to reconcile the strong and subtle sense 
of Aristotle with the devout contemplation and sublime 
fancy of Plato. On his return to Rome, we pursue him 
in his career, and see him ' in his palace of ivory and 
marble, prosecuting the same studies.' We find these 
multifarious studies described in a rapid sketch by the 
graphic pen of a master, and are told that '*his genius 
submitted to teach his countrymen the first elements of 
the arts and sciences of Greece. The geometry of 
Euclid, the music of Pythagoras, the arithmetic of 
Nicomachus, the mechanics of Archimedes, the astronomy 
of Ptolemy, the theology of Plato, and the logic of Aris- 
totle, with the commentary of Porphyry, were translated 
and illustrated by the indefatigable pen of the Roman 
senator. And he alone was esteemed capable of de- 
scribing the wonders of art, a sun-dial, a water-clock, or 
a sphere, which represented the motions of the planets. 
But this was not the sole, nor the greatest merit of 
the noble Roman. From these abstruse speculations, 
Boethius stooped, or, to speak more truly, he rose to 
the social duties of public and private life ; the indigent 
were relieved by his liberality, and his eloquence was 
uniformly exerted in the cause of innocence and huma- 
nity." Merits so conspicuous, could not be left un- 
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rewarded ; we find him, accordingly, loaded by Theo- 
doric with the highest public honours. Supremely 
happy, as he says himself, in his private relations, enjoy- 
ing the heartfelt consciousness of an useful, honourable 
life, he appeared to have reached the summit of human 
happiness, and to repose there in security against the 
attacks of fortune. But the philosopher was destined 
to exemplify, in his own person, one of the grand 
lessons which philosophy and religion inculcate, that 
no one can be deemed secure amid the manifold changes 
and chances of this passing scene. 

Like Raleigh, he was accused, and apparently with 
as much injustice, of tampering with a neighbouring 
state against his lawful sovereign. Forgery was em- 
ployed to aid the accusation of a conspiracy against 
the Gothic power, which then held his country in sub- 
jection, and of a treasonable invitation to deliver his 
beloved Italy from the hated yoke of foreigners. As in 
the parallel case, so in this, the accusation was sup- 
ported by witnesses of honourable rank, but of worth- 
less, perhaps infamous reputation. More unfortunate, 
in one respect, than Baleigh, he was not permitted even 
to speak in his own defence ; but thrown into a remote 
prison, at the distance of five hundred miles, he was, 
at the mandate of a barbarian king, sentenced by a 
servile and trembling senate to lose his property and 
life. But ic is here, on entering their prison -doors, that 
the real parallel between these distinguished men com- 
mences. We find them both fearlesslj^ proclaiming the 
injustice of their sentence ; both with unbroken spirit, 
alike undismayed by the darkest frowns of fortune ; 
and both, with wonderful strength of mind, while expect- 
ing, each moment, the stroke of death, calmly occupied 
in erecting to themselves imperishable memorials of 
their genius. 

Yet here I think it must be acknowledged, that in the 
choice of his subject, in the mental discipline which it 
implied, and in its adaptation to his circumstances, the 
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Uoman senator surpassed the celebrated Englishman. 
The noble subject of Boethius was, ** The ConsolatioD of 
Philosophy." Deeply versed in profane literature, lie 
brought all the aid which heathen wisdom could supply, 
to strcn^hen his mind, and console him under lus 
ufHictions ; but he did not rest here : looking upwards, 
lie called religion to his support, and invoked strength 
from above. That he had learned to do so, vre have 
satisfactory evidence in an old writer, who says, "that 
both in profane learning, and in the knowledge of the 
I loly Scriptures, he excelled all his contemporaries, and 
was tiie greatest divine, as well as the greatest philoso- 
pher of his time." It is an injustice to this great man, 
to attribute his fortitude, as Gibbon seems inclined to 
do, merely to his )>hilosophy. In that age of barbarism, 
religion was obscured by many clouds of ignorance, and 
but dimly understood ; but that it did form a grand 
source of consolation to him under his sufierings — that 
it raised his mind to that world " where the wicked 
cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest " — no 
one, I think, who studies his virtuous life, and consido^ 
the tenor of his writings, will deny. It is some proof 
of the estimation in which this memorable labour of his 
prison-hours should be held, when we recollect that a 
translation of it has been made by one of the wisest 
and most glorious princes, that ever sat upon the throne 
of England, or shed a lustre on the history of any 
nation. In comparing these two great men, Boethius 
and Raleigh, we are struck with the vast superiority of 
the former, in the virtuous principle of a well-regulated 
mind ; but both bore with equal magnanimity an unjust 
sentence and untimely death ; both, alas I met with 
relentless, merciless Theodorics. 

Let us now turn our eyes away from the philosophic 
Boethius, and that gay and uncertain meteor, and ill- 
disciplined genius, Raleigh, and fi:L them for a moment 
on a softer and gentler influence, one of the loveliest, the 
most interesting, and pitiable objects to be met with in 
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the stern records of history — the ill-fated Lady Jane 
Grey. Her story is so trite and familiar, even to our 
childish days, that it may appear trifling to mention it ; 
but who does not dwell upon and read over and over 
again her pathetic tale, with a still renewed and melan- 
choly pleasure ? A young and innocent creature, dragged, 
against the convictions of her conscience and her better 
judgment, from the life of harmless privacy and literary 
taste which she had chosen for herself ; made the puppet 
of designing and ambitious traitors, who ought to have 
been her natural shield and protection from the rude 
assaults of a tumultuous world ; suddenly elevated to a 
pinnacle of giddy elevation, only to be precipitated, 
within the space of ten days, with a more sudden down- 
fall ; bearing her ruin with equanimity ; calmly main- 
taining her religious tenets, and meekly giving a reason 
of the hope on which was built her title to immortality, 
to those sent to undermine the only blessing they could 
not deprive her of; bowing in resignation to her own 
fate, and striving to inspire with like heavenly confidence 
her associates in death ; there is something in all this, so 
very sad, so undeserved, so dignified, that, among the 
many dismal annals of our country, there are few pages 
calculated to excite a deeper interest, than that which 
contains the story of Jane Grey. 

I now beg my readers to accompany me to a society 
calculated to impress feelings of a very different kind. 
In the epistolary correspondence of Pope and his 
friends, we are introduced to men of unrivalled genius 
and wit. It presents to us a curious chapter in human 
nature, of which vanity and self-complacency form a 
conspicuous feature. There is much that we must 
smile at, more that we must blame ; but I am induced 
to advert to it, on the present occasion, from the love of 
books, and predominant passion for study, which stands 
out so prominently, and appears to have possessed them 
all. That those, who were professedly authors, should 
be addicted to such pursuits, of course was to be ex- 
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pected ; but we find others of the party who were 
immersed in the affairs of state, or the duties of tbeir 
profession, still cultivating the same taste, and reaping 
from it a pleasure which they acknowledged that ambitioii 
failed to produce. '* If am good for anything/' says 
the Bishop of Rochester, *''tis 'in angaloeumlibello'; 
and yet a good part of my time has been spent, and, 
perhaps, must be spent far otherwise. For I will never, 
while I have health, be wanting to ray duty in any poet, 
or in any respect.'' The same passion still continaed, 
and cheered his well-known exile. We find him, some 
years afterwards, writing to Pope — " How many boob 
have come out of late in your parts, which you think I 
should be glad to peruse ? Name them : the catalogue^ 
I believe, will not cost you much trouble. They must 
be good ones, indeed, to challenge any part of my time^ 
liow 1 have so little of it left. I, who have squandered 
whole days heretofore, now husband hours when the 
glass begins to run low, and care not to spend them on 
trifles. At the end of the lottery of life, our last 
minutes, like tickets in the wheel, rise in their valuation. 
They are not of so much worth, perhaps, in themselves 
as those which preceded, but we are apt to prize them 
more, and with reason." I have transcribed this sen- 
tence on account of the beauty of the expression, hot 
cannot help regretting, that the Bishop had not directed 
his studies in another channel. With this, however, the 
argument of my paper is not concerned. It is but jus- 
tice, however, to Atterbury to add, that he did not 
wholly rest on literature for the support of his deeliniDg 
years : in proof of this, we can refer to his letter to 
Pope on the death of his daughter. In his intercourse^ 
too, with Pope, before his banishment, to which we 
have the beautiful allusion — 

•* How pleasing Atterbury*» softer hour I 
How shin'd the soul, imconquer*d in the Tow*r !** 

we observe that he was not occupied solely in questions of 
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learning and taste, bat evinced his anxiety for the poet's 
welfare, in advising him to study the Popish controversy, in 
the hope of his conversion ; and when they met for the last 
time in the Tower, Atterbury showed the thoughts that 
were uppermost in his mind, by presenting the poet 
with a Bible. We may be sure that in their hours of 
familiar communication, many other traits of this kind 
must have passed between them, to which, probably. 
Pope may allude in gratitude, when he says — " Per- 
haps it is not only in this world that I may have cause 
to remember the Bishop of Rochester." 

I shall make brief mention of another of this re- 
markable knot, who seems to have exercised a malign 
influence over his companions, Henry St. John, Lord 
Bolingbroke — 

" My guide, philosopher, and friend," 

sings Pope. Poor Pope, what a selection to make of a 
guide and a friend 1 We might have been disposed to 
put these down as mere rhetorical flourishes and poetic 
licences, had not the last acts of the poet's life proved 
the unabated sincerity of his admiration for his noble 
friend, who returned the friendship in a manner — but 
who does not remember? It was worthy of such a 
school of philosophy ! 

Political intrigue and the toils of office did not afford 
sufficient employment, for the restless mind of the aspir- 
ing and ambitious Bolingbroke. His desire, too, was 
to shine as a metaphysician and philosopher, and a pre- 
cious legacy he has bequeathed to the world, in writings 
which have been well characterised, as " wild and per- 
nicious ravings under the name of philosophy." The 
posthumous publication of them by Mallett roused the 
indignation of Johnson, who uttered upon the occasion 
the far-famed invective : — " Sir, he was a scoundrel and 
a coward : a scoundrel, for charging a blunderbuss 
against religion and morality ; a coward, because he 
had not the resolution to fire it off himself, but left 
half-a-crown to a beggarly Scotchman to draw the 
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trigger after his death." This mischievous pablication 
gave rise at the time to another beautiful literary anec- 
dote. It happened that, on the very day it was ushered 
into the world, England mourned the death of one of 
her best and most favourite ministers, Mr. Pelham. 
This coincidence I was surprised, I confess, to find 
seized upon, and turned to admirable use, by one from 
whom I would not have expected it — Garrick, in his 
" Ode on the death of Mr. Pelham." In this elegant 
little poem, which well deserves to be better known, are 
the following verses, referring to Lord Bolingbroke : — 

'' Has some peculiar strange offence, 
Against us arra'd Omnipotence, 

To check the nation's pride ? 
Behold the appointed punishment ! 
At length the Vengeful bolt is sent : 

It fell, when Pelham died ! 

" Uncheck'd by shame, unaw'd by dread. 
When vice triumphant rears her head 

Vengeance can sleep no more : 
The evil angel stalks at large. 
The good submits, resigns his charge. 
And quits the unhallow'd shore. 

'* The same sad mom to Church and State 
(So for our sins 'twas fix'd by fate), 

A double stroke was giv'n : 
Black as the whirlwind of the north, 
St. John's fell genius issu'd forth, 
And Pelham fled to heav'n ! 

" By angels watch'd in Eden's bowers. 
Our parents pass'd their peaceful hours, 

Nor guilt nor pain they knew : 
But on the day which usher'd in, 
The hell-bom train of mortal sin, 

The heav'nly guards withdrew." 

All the friends of decency and virtue were outraged 
by this vile publication, and they could not but remem- 
ber the plausible hypocrisy of the man, who dilated 
upon the beauties of virtue, whilst he was enslaved in 
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his own person to vicious pleasure, and ^^ reflected^^ upon 
the advantages of ^^exile^^ while he was leaving no 
means untried to secure his recall to his native country. 
*' In such a retreat you may sit down" (he says in lus 
declamatory and verbose style, in a little work which 
has procured for him the title of the " Stoical Fop"), 
" like one of the inhabitants of Elis, who judged of the 
Olympic games, without taking any part in them. Far 
from the hurry of the world, and almost an unconcerned 
spectator of what passes in it, having paid in a public 
life what you owed to the present age, pay in a private 
life what you owe to posterity. Write, as you live, 
without passion: and build your reputation, as you 
build your happiness, on the foundations of truth. If 
you want the talents, the inclination, or the necessary 
materials for such a work, fall not, however, into sloth. 
Endeavour to copy after the example of Scipio at Luter- 
num. Be able to say to yourself — 

" ' Innociias amo delicias, doctamque quietem.' 

Rural amusements and philosophical meditations will 
make your hours glide smoothly on." 

This noble writer little thought, in his day-dreams 
and metaphysical reveries, of the castigation that was 
reserved for him, among the posterity which he valued 
so highly, from one whom he held but in slight estima- 
tion at the time, Warburton, the friend of hu friend, 
and the defender and avenger of that friend, and who 
rises in the judgment of mankind above the philosophi- 
cal Lord, as much as 

" The falcon, tow'ring in his pride of place," 

does over the " mousing owl." Bolingbroke conferred 
a benefit on the world which he little intended, in being 
the cause of " A View of Lord Bolingbroke*s Philoso- 
phy, by Dr. Warburton." Infidelity in England shrunk 
abashed and cowering under the lashes of this inimi- 
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table piece of wit and reasoning : and the faintest effort 
to bring it more immediately under the notice of ordi- 
nary readers in the present time, I should hope, would 
be useful. Free-thinking is a weed of a rank and lux- 
uriant growth, and which requires constant vigilance to 
check and eradicate it — 

'* Destroy the fib, or sophistry, in vtdn. 
The crcature*s at his dirty work again." 

Though it has been exposed and defeated a thousand 
times, still it rears again and again some of its hydra 
heads ; and if this noble work, which crushed the mon- 
ster about a century ago, were now more dissemlnatedand 
read, many a sophist of the present age would be co- 
vered with shame, and reduced to native insignificance. 
The effect produced by the book, at the time, even sur- 
passed the author's expectations : the admirers of Lord 
Bolingbroke were dismayed ; all good men were encoa- 
raged ; and the godless volumes sunk into utter con- 
tempt. Warburton himself appears to have thought 
highly of his own production : we find him writing to a 
friend thus : — " I have given it all the finishing in my 
power ; and reckon, if anything of mine should stumble 
down to posterity, it will have as good a chance as any. 
And now — * Coestus artemque repono.* " Even if no 
other benefit were derived, the rich iutellectual treat, 
that is here furnished, is sufficient recommendation. 
Read and admire the keen satire with which this is put 
by Warburton : — ** Though I know you have as little 
curiosity to hear what a Freethinker can object to the 
faith which has got possession of your heart, as what a 
pickpocket can chicane to the property in your purse ; 
yet tlie name of Lord Bolingbroke's Metaphysics (which 
I think were become as famous, and hitherto as little 
understood, as his Politics) cannot sure but incline you 
to some slight acquaintance, at least, with the First 
Philosophy, as he calls it ; and which, in the manner 
of other conquerors, he erects on a general desolation. 
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The only part of his Lordship's character that yet re- 
mained equivocal was his literary. How this will fare 
by the publication of his Philosophy ^ I will not pretend 
to say ; perhaps not altogether so well as his friends 
might give him the pleasure to expect." 

I will give a sample, for the amusement of my read- 
ers, out of Warburton's book, of this grand philosophy, 
with the author's running comment thereon : — 

" Give me leave," says Warburton, *' to present you 
with a specimen^ under his own hand, of his candour, 
his temper, and infinite politeness. And though one 
can but ill judge of the harvest by a sample of the field- 
flowers, yet we may form a pretty good guess of the 
soil. .... Without any further pro- 
logue, then, let the show begin : only premising, that, 
as his Lordship had a First Philosophy to erect, he had 
an immense deal of rubbish to remove : the authority 
of every great name, and of every sacred order, standing 
directly in his way. . . He comes next to the 
whole Body of the Christian Clergy. And now the 
First Philosophy begins to work, and the task to grow 
serious. The Primitive Saints and Doctors have the 
precedence, as is fitting. * The list oi Martyrs consisted, 
I believe, of those who suffered for breaking the peace. 
The Primitive Clergy were, under pretence of religion, 
a very lawless tribe! * All the Christian Fathers using 
a delirious style, it became that of Christian theology.' 
* It would scarce be possible to believe that the greatest 
saints and doctors of the Church had talked so much 
blasphemous nonsense, and employed so much artifice 
about it, if their writings were not extant.' * Of all 
this absurdity, prqfaneness, and ridicule, they who 
built up Christian theology were guilty.' You ask, 
with surprise and impatience. What this absurdity was ? 
He was going to tell you ; for he never minces mat- 
ters. * They added,' says he, * the Epistles to the Gos^ 
pels ; the doctrines of Paul to those of Christ ; till the 
Apocalypse became a part of our Holy Scriptures.' And 
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now, I hope, you are satisfied. If not» take what fol- 
lows : — ' Christian divines and philosophers have done 
more to debase our notions of the Supreme Being, thao 
all the doctors of Polytheism.' This was Feasooablj 
well for new beginners ; but nothing like the exploits oif 
modern Divines ; of whom he says, without the slight 
est circumlocution, that they are ^ madmen^ or ^somt- 
thing worse than mad^ ^ fools and knaves^ ^ guilty of 
blasphemy y fraud J hxi^ imposture;* persons * who pre- 
sume to affirm anything, though never so evidentbf 
falsey till he arrives at last at the climax, that they are 
' The Plagues and Scourges of the world.' There are 
many other equally polite and courteous epithets, but 
his favourite one seems to be that of madmen. 'Tbej 
are delirious ;' ' very mad ;' * still mad :' * you will find 
instances of the madness without the trouble of going to 
Bedlam, and you will find them principally in college 
and schools,* * They deserve to be treated like patients 
proper for Dr. Monroe, and to be put under his care.' 
His Lordship is very considerate ; now let us hear the 
Bishop's view of the matter : — " Well, then, divines are 
all mad; and, for fear of mischief, in safe custody. 
Sometimes, indeed, his Lordship lets them out to cool 
and air themselves ; nay, he is so good as to give them 
their lucid intervals ; but it is only to play the rogue^ 
and to card in the pulpily and then back again to their 
kennel, to Monroe^ and his discipline: or, which is 
much worse, to his Lordship* Sy to hear themselves called 
foolsy knaves, cheats, madmen, impostors^ and blas- 
phemers. And for these hasty changes of the scene, he 
has contrived a most ingenious expedient. He has 
divided the clergy into the two classes of theologiaiu 
and metaphysicians : in the first of which, the knave \s 
predominant ; in the second, the madman. So that he 
has of either sort always ready and at hand, just as he 
wants them. But as madmen are much easier dealt 
with than knaves, he has prepared one common Bedlam 
for them alL 'For God forbid,* he says, *he should be 
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as uncharitable as divines, to think they deserved a 
worse place, as blaspheming in their senses,* Good 
man ! How kind now is all this ! How humane ! 
What shall the clergy do for him in return ? Alas ! he 
thinks not of it : his modesty is still greater than his 
charity ; and he is only anxious not to be misunder- 
stood. He is even ready to fear that divines should take 
his honest freedom in dudgeon, and that it may possibly 
procure him in return some ecclesiastical Billingsgate; 
to be called infidel, deist, and perhaps atheist. * My re- 
ply,^ says he, * to so angby disputants should be calm, 
and such as might teach charity to those who preach it 
so much and practise it so little. To say the truth, his 
Lordship seems, like Justice Shallow in the play, to be 
suspicious of those he had so well entertained. ' Davy 
(says the Justice of his court guests), be civil to those 
knaves, for they tvill backbite. 'Not worse than they are 
BITTEN,* replies Davy, ^for they have marvellous fotU 
linen* Whether his Lordship found the Priest's surplice 
in the like condition, or whether he has left it so, is not 
material. No marvel at its evil plight, when it has 
been so long overrun with vermin, such as Toland, 
Chubb, Morgan, and those who have been since bred out 
of them.' .. .... He has not yet done 

with the Christian Clergy, * Nothing more,' says he, 
* will be wanting to answer all the ends of artificial 
theology, than to assume that they who minister in holy 
things are the Omrahs, the Viziers, and theJB^/*A«*of this 
MIGHTY KING, whosc commands they publish, interpret, 
and execute, or cause to be executed, rather than his 
Ambassadors : by assuming which latter characters, they 
seem to lessen, over modestly, the dignity of their own 
order, and to raise that of the laity too high. But I 
am ashamed to have said so much on this subject.* He 
may pretend what he pleases — but whoever it was that 
brought him to shame, it certainly was not the clergy. 
They are ready to assure him, in the words of the 
Poet, — 

" Let SHAME come when it will, we do not call it.'* 
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The Clergy may well submit with calmness to the out- 
pourings of such a man, when we find him thus speaking 
of Moses : ' It is impossible to excuse all the puerik 
romantic, and absurd circumstances in the author of 
the book of Genesis, which nothing could produce bot 
the habit of dealing in trifling traditions, and a most 
profound ignorance. It is impossible to read what be 
has writ on this subject, without feeling contempt fw 
him as a philosopher, and horror as a divine, 'The I 
Pentateuch has such evident marks of falsehood^ as can j| 
be objected to no other writings, except to professed 1 
Romances, nor even always to them. We may laogh 
at Don Quixote, for reading Romances till he believed 
them to be true histories, and for quoting Archbishop 
Turpin with great solemnity ; but when divines speak 
of the Pentateuch as of an authentic history, and quote 
Moses as solemnly as he did Turpin, are they much less 
mad than he was ?' < The whole system of the law of 
Moses, like the whole system of his conduct, was founded 
on murder.^ He descends to later times, and is no less 
virulent in his abuse of Christianity, He dignified St 
Paul * with the elegant appellation of the ieather-drest- 
ing Pontiff' and another Apostle he speaks of as, ^thst 
poor ignorant fisherman y Peter,* But enough, or more 
than enough of such horrors, this blasphemous absur- 
dity ; all the wit of which, if it can boast of any, seems 
to consist in calling names : — 

<• The coxcomb bird, so talkative and grave, 
That from his cage cries cuckold^ whore, and knave; 
Though many a passenger he rightly call, 
We hold him no piulosophee at idl." 

We have the authority of Dr. Johnson for saying, 
that *^ malevolence to the clergy is seldom at a great 
distance from irreverence of religion :" in Bolingbroke, 
this irreverence proceeded to an utter abandonment, an 
outrageous abuse, of all Revealed Religion. Had his 
Lordship confined his scurrility to the clergy, the clergy 
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might have sat with perfect ease and unconcern under 
the attacks of such a man ; but nothing, that a Christian 
man has been taught to value, escaped his rage : — 

" God and his attributes, a field of day, 
Wherein it is an angel's privilege to stray," 

M'ere discussed, and canvassed, and bandied about with 
supreme indifference. He would have been indignant at 
any one, who presumed to treat his own patent of nobility, 
in a manner half so slighting as that, in which he has him- 
self dared to descant, on the attributes and the ways of 
the Most High God. I am unwilling to pollute my 
pages any further by transcripts of his expressions on 
these matters : suffice it to say, nothing was sacred from 
the contamination of his touch : — 

" The Scripture was his jest-book, whence he drew 
Bon-mots to gall the Christian and the Jew.' 

Thus do we ever find that — 

*' Fools rush in where angels fear to tread.*' 

If he had ever read the Scriptures which he dared to 
attack, he would have found these words, " Whom hast 
thou reproached and blasphemed ? and against whom 
hast thou exalted thy voicey and lifted up thine eyes 
on high ? — even against the Holy One of Israeli And, 
** He that sittelh in the heavens shall laugh : the Lord 
shall have thee in derisionJ* I know that any quotation 
from the Word of God is quite out of place in such 
company : it is true nevertheless, and the very conduct 
and railing of such men, as Lord Bolingbroke, but serve 
to confirm its truth. I shall therefore say no more on 
the subject, but to refer my reader again to the Bishop 
of Gloucester's book, and to call his attention to an 
opinion of the noble Lord, when, in one of his many 
changes and the versatility of his humour, he put on a 
seeming regard for B«ligion, and a care for the Church 
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Establishment; an opinion expressed in a passage, which 
is better known from the notice that Warburton con- 
descends to take of it, than fjom its original appear- 
ance: — "Some men there are, the pests of 

SOCIETY I THINK THEM, WHO PRETEND A GREAT 
REGARD TO RELIGION IN GENERAL, BUT WHO TAKE 
EVERY OPPORTUNITY OF DECLAIMING PUBLICLY 
AGAINST THAT SYSTEM OF RELIGION, OR, AT LEAST, 
AGAINST THAT ChURCH ESTABLISHMENT, WHICH IS 

RECEIVED IN Britain.'* Would it be possible to per- 
suade Messrs. Hume, Bright, Osborne, &c., to study 
this dictum pronounced by such an authority as Lord 
Bolingbroke, whom, I suppose, they cannot but hold 
in consistent admiration ? 

It will be remembered that the subject of this little 
paper is the pleasure and delight of study, in the pur- 
suit of which I have attempted to shew that not only 
the professed student, but the man whose habits and 
avocations have engaged him in public life, has fre- 
quently found a relief, a solace, nay, even a charm : 
and in exemplification thereof, I have been occasionally 
drawn into a train of reflections, not altogether, per- 
haps, void of interest or utility . Come forth, then, the man 
who is now overwhelmed with ennui, and has his hands 
folded in indolence, and mopes away his life in useless- 
ness, or he whose mind is the prey of carking cares, 
full of troubles, hypochondriacism and discontent, let 
him try this remedy, and see whether he will not find 
relief by studying some well-written history, where he 
may trace the beginning, the glory, the decline, and 
ruin of a commonwealth or empire; or by perusing 
some exquisite work of fiction, in which he may behold 
the mirror held up to nature; or by reading somesplen- 
- did oration, that has captivated and enthralled listening 
senates, or some fascinating poem that enchains the 
attention. But why multiply subjects, when we cannot 
cast our glance around, but we see books of all kinds, 
soliciting our moments of leisure, on all subjects, and 
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arts, and sciences> suited to all ages, tastes, capacities, 
and conditions ? Some men take exceeding pleasure in 
these studies ; and he must be dull indeed, hopelessly 
stupid and dull — 

" Duller should he be, than the fat weed, 
That rots itself at ease on Leth^ wharf," 

whose mind would not be stirred and roused by some 
book or other, which would draw him out of himself, 
and afford him entertainment and profit. 

Plutarch calls agreeable books the second course and 
dainties, "secundas mensas et bellaria," because they 
were usually read at the entertainments of the great, 
the banquets of their heroes and kings. We have read 
the anecdote of James I., when, in 1605, he paid his 
first kingly visit to Oxford ; and on inspection of the 
public buildings of that famous university, and among 
others the Bodleian Library, he thought it becoming to 
pronounce a royal speech, and he certainly did break 
out into one suitable to his taste and character : " If 1 
were not a king, I would be a university man ; and if it 
were so that I must be a prisoner, if I might have my 
wish, I would desire to have no other prison than this 
library, and to be chained together with so many good 
authors, * et mortuis magistris.* " 

But I fear the royal example, in this respect, has 
been thrown away, and that all that can be said or 
written about these matters, will be but little attended 
to. We find in old Burton, Democritus junior, a de- 
scription of the gentry in his day, more than two centu- 
ries ago, which may show that there has not been much 
alteration in the class at any time, and that they have 
always been distinguished for anything rather than 
literary acquirements. "I am not ignorant, in the mean- 
time (notwithstanding what I have said), how barba- 
rously and basely, for the most part, our ruder gentry 
esteem of libraries and books ; how they neglect and 
contemn so great a treasure, so inestimable a benefit, as 

H 
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iEsop's cock did the jewel he found on the dunghill : 
and all through error, ignorance, and want of educa- 
tion. And 'tis a wonder, withal, to observe how much 
they will easily cast away in unnecessary expenses, quot 
modis pereant (saith Erasmus) magnatibus pecuniae, 
quantum absumant alea, scorta, compotationes, pro- 
fectiones non necessariae, pompse, bella quaesita, ambitio, 
colax, raorio, ludio, &c., &c. For my part, (says he) 
I pity these men : stultosjubeo esse lihenter : let them 
go, as they are, in the catalogue of Ignoramus." 

Much has been said concerning study in general; but 
with the earnest recommendation of one particular 
branch of it, I shall close this paper, which has much 
exceeded the limits originally intended. That is, the 
study of the Holy Scriptures. Other books and other 
studies may, perhaps, be optional, but there is no option 
here: others may be neglected with comparative im- 
punity, but neglect here is followed by punishment 
certain, and without any exemption. Woe to that man 
who habitually neglects the study of the Bible ! And 
here is the true solace to be found for all the cares, and 
troubles, and afflictions of this changing life. In the 
study of the Word of God there is pleasure unfailing 
and ever new ; in this study there is a benefit that is 
ever increasing, and the eflfects of which are commen- 
surate only with Eternity. The memorable testimony 
of Locke concerning the Bible, is, ** It has God for its 
author, salvation for its end, and truth, without any 
mixture of error, for its matter." The genius of Sir 
Walter Scott, ever found on the side of truth and virtue, 
and which was sure to embellish every subject it han- 
dled, *< nihil tetigit quod non ornavit," says thus of that 
Sacred Book : — 



" Within that awful volume lies 
The mystery of mysteries ! 
Happiest they of human race, 
To whom God has given grace 
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To read, to fear, to hope, to pray, 
To lift the latch, and force the way ; 
And better had ther ne'er been bom, 
Who read to doubt, or read to scorn." 

But there is one sentence, infinitely more valuable than 
all that genius and learning could say on the subject : 
" Search the Scriptures, for in them ye think ye have 
eternal life, and they are they that testify of me," was 
the command of the Saviour of mankind. 
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CHAPTER XT. 

OS SOME ADVANTAGES DERIVED FROM THE REFORMATION. 

When a person has been long in the possession of ad- 
vantages of any kind, public or private, it is unfortu- 
nately too much in the nature of man to forget them, 
and to lose, or feel but in a faint degree, that sense of 
gratitude which they ought to inspire. The man that 
has enjoyed uninterrupted health, is too apt to forget 
the Being who bestows it, and from whom are the 
issues of life and death : he who is blessed with domes- 
tic felicity is too much inclined to look upon it as a 
thing of course, and to shut his eyes to the state of 
dreadful bereavement he would suflPer, if a sudden 
breach were made by death in his home, and mourn- 
ing and sorrow usurped the place of peace and joy. 
The advantages of civil liberty would be doubly es- 
timated, if we reflected upon the state of slavery 
and thraldom from which, by slow degrees, inch 
by inch, we have been emancipated, till the name of 
the British constitution is nearly synonymous wdth that 
of manly, rational freedom : the benefits of peace de- 
rive tenfold value, when we think over the unnumbered 
horrors of war. Instances without end might be mul- 
tiplied, in which we undervalue the blessings we enjoy, 
forgetting what we were before we received, and never 
considering what we would be, if deprived of them. 

There is one great advantage which we enjoy at the 
present day, and which it is too much the fashion of the 
time to make little of — that is, the Reformation ; and 
I thought that if we glanced cursorily, and in a familiar 
way, at the state of the times which called it forth, and 
some of the effects of it, we would regard the Refor- 
mation in the light in which our forefathers held it — a 
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blessing ; and not talk of it, as too many of us are used 
to do, as really an evil. 

This was formerly called " The happy Reformation," 
and was deemed the most beneficial event that ever 
befel the world, since the first promulgation of Chris- 
tianity. Many causes, some of them very minute, and 
all seemingly fortuitous, but in which the overruling 
hand of God may easily be traced, contributed to this 
event. The state of the Pontificate had prepared the 
minds of thinking men for some great change. The 
long schism which gave so much scandal, and divided 
the Church in the end of the fourteenth and beginning 
of the fifteenth centuries, had weakened the respect for 
the Papal power to a vast degree ; and, besides, some 
of the Popes, about that time, were so surpassingly 
scandalous in their lives, that earth was weary of them. 
Alexander VI. was a fiend in human shape; unmitigated 
vice in every form seemed to possess him — 

" Monstrum null4 virtute redemptum." 

Julius II. was insolent, overbearing, ambitious, over- 
leaping without scruple every obstacle that stood in the 
way of his schemes. These two vile men had, by their 
extravagance, exhausted the Papal treasury ; and when 
Leo X., who immediately followed, was elevated to the 
Pontificate, he found it necessary to replenish it by 
every device which the fertile ingenuity of priests could 
invent, and a superstitious and enslaved multitude be 
induced to swallow. A spark was all that was neces- 
sary to set fire to the combustible materials which were 
scattered everywhere about, and this was furnished by 
the well-known expedient of the Sale of Indulgences. 
A few words may be necessary to explain this to the 
common reader. In addition to their temporal treasury, 
the Popes have another, which has often been used to 
replenish the former — one of a spiritual nature. This, 
according to Romish doctrine, is composed of the su- 
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perabundant merits of the saints, together with the 
infinite merits of Jesus Christ. The key of this trea- 
sury is committed to the safe-keeping of the Popes, 
who may open it at pleasure, and may sell a portion of 
its exhaustless contents to any individual, thereby 
either procuring the pardon of his own sins, or a re- 
lease from purgatorial fire of any one, in whose welfare 
the purchaser is concerned. To this fund Leo, in his 
present difficulties, had recourse, and commissioned one 
Tetzel, a Dominican, an audacious and impudent fel- 
low, of the most profligate and debauched character, to 
retail the indulgences. His zeal in executing his lucra- 
tive commission far outran his discretion : and we find 
him, in order to recommend his commodity, announcing 
its benefits in language too well known, as outrageous 
of decency as it was of truth. A copy of the form of 
the indulgence may amuse the reader who has not met 
with it before : — 

" May our Lord Jesus Christ have mercy upon thee, 
and absolve thee, by the merits of his most holy passion. 
And I, by his authority, that of his blessed Apostles, 
Peter and Paul, and of the most holy Pope, granted 
and committed unto me in these parts, do absolve thee, 
first, from all ecclesiastical censures, in whatever man- 
ner they have been incurred, and then from all thy sins, 
transgressions, and excesses, how enormous soever they 
be, even from such as are reserved for the cognizance 
of the Holy See : and, as far as the keys of the Holy 
Church extend, I remit to you all punishment which 
you deserve in purgatory on their account ; and I restore 
you to the holy sacraments of the ohurch, to the unity 
of the faithful, and to that innocence and purity which' 
you possessed at baptism, so that when you die, the 
gates of punishment shall be shut, and the gates of the 
paradise of delight shall be opened ; and, if you shall 
not die at present, this grace shall remain in full force, 
when you are at the point of death. In the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.'' The 
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poor ignorant people, confiding, as usual, in their priests, 
were, as usual, deluded : they gave their money, as they 
believed, for the most pious purposes ; and it was too 
often spent by the receivers in the lowest vices. 

The Popes had set the inferior clergy an example of 
immoral conduct, which, as might have been anticipated, 
was not left unimproved. It will be supposed that this 
is the account of their enemies : it is, however, no exag- 
geration, but the simple truth. Protestants assert it 
surely : but if they do, it does not depend upon their 
testimony, because it is corroborated also by the friends 
of Roman Catholics. We have the unwilling testimony 
of one who would have been most glad to conceal the 
truth, if he could : — " For many years," says Bellarmine, 
"before the Lutheran and Calvinistic heresies were 
published, there was not (as contemporary authors tes- 
tify) any severity in ecclesiastical judicatories, any dis- 
cipline with regard to morals, any knowledge of sacred 
literature, any reverence for divine things : there was 
not almost any religion remaining." We read, besides, 
and it cannot be contradicted, that, " in many places, 
the.people were pleased that the priest should consort 
with an abandoned character, in order that their wives 
might be safe from his seductions ; that priests fre- 
quented the taverns, played dice, and finished their 
orgies by quarrels and blasphemy." We find it thus 
written in the records of those times : " In the Arch- 
bishopric of Mentz, they scaled the walls in the night, 
committed disturbances and disorders of all kinds in 
the inns and taverns, and broke open doors and locks.'* 
** In several places the priest paid the bishop a regular 
tax for the woman with whom he lived, and for every 
child he had by her : a German bishop, who was pre- 
sent at a grand entertainment, publicly declared that, 
in one year, eleven thousand priests had presented 
themselves for that purpose." 

And the ease with which their atrocious crimes were 
pardoned, is perhaps pne of the worst features of the 
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ease. It seems now scarcely credible that there 
came forth from the Pope's chancery, or consistorial 
court, a sanctioned register^ containing a list of crimes, 
and the sums afRxed, for which each might be com- 
pounded, as thus : — Murder in a decicon was absolved 
for twenty crowns ; a bishop or abbot might kill, if they 
plensed, for 300 livxes ; every one of the three niight 
violate his vows of chastity, even with the most revolt- 
ing circumstances, for the third part of that sum. Even 
the most shocking crimes of rare occurrence, and which 
exist hut in the impure imagination of some Peter Dens, 
or the like, were absolved, and fixed at a low rate. All 
these things cried aloud for reformation. Another 
cause, which led to this great event, was found in the 
enormous wealth of the church, which excited the 
jealously of the laity from whom it was derived ; and 
which, acquired ciisily, was ns easily squandered in the 
most vicious pursuits. 

We find another cause in the personal immunities 
enjoyed by the clergy. The privilege of the order pro- 
tected them from the civil power ; the laity could not 
brook this, and cx)mplained, with justice, that ^^ convicted 
malefactors,^* as they called them, should be saved, by 
virtue of their ofiice and sacred character, from the 
sword of the civil power. And besides, not satisfied 
with securing their own persons, they were constantly 
encroaching upon the jurisdiction of the laity. All 
cases that could, by any force or strength of imagina- 
tion, be interpreted, as connected with religion, were 
brought into ecclesiastical courts, so that, in process of 
time, the civil business was vastly curtailed, and became 
almost a nullity ; as was very natural, this excited no 
small displeasure in the laity, who found themselves 
thus ousted out of almost all magisterial authority. 

There was another mighty engine of power, which 
the priests wielded at that time to a dreaded extent, 
and which laymen rejoiced to shake off*: this was, the 
<^nsure of excommunication, which was originally in* 
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tended to guard the purity of the church, but which 
they had learned to employ on the most trivial occasions. 
This gave the priesthood a despotic authority in civil 
and political matters, as well as religious. It was the 
monstrous and pernicious opinion, that those who were 
excluded from the communion of the church, by the 
PontiflT himself, or any of the bishops, forfeited thereby, 
not only their civil rights and advantages as citizens, 
but even the common claims and privileges of humanity. 
Need it be said, that this was a fatal source of wars, 
massacres, and rebellions without number ? By excom- 
munication, all connections were dissolved at one fell 
stroke; those who were so sentenced, were degraded 
in an instant to a level with the beasts. Under this 
horrid sentence, the king, the ruler, the husband, the 
father, nay, even the man, forfeited all their rights, all 
their advantages, all the claims of nature, and the privi- 
leges of society. Some other causes, and of vast im- 
portance, too, might be mentioned ; but the sum is, that 
the dissolute manners, the exorbitant wealth, the enor- 
mous power and privileges of the clergy, the oppressive 
rigor of that dominion which the Popes had established 
over the Christian world ; and the feelings and senti- 
ments which all things, in connection with them, inspired 
in the breasts of the laity ; all this prepared Christendom 
to canvass the doctrines of such men, and to hearken 
with attention, and in a short time with intense eager- 
ness, to that great Reformer, who boldly stepped forward 
to denounce these usurpations, and taught the world 
that they had no sanction in the Word of God. 
I It is ignorantly or thoughtlessly considered, that the 
benefits of the Reformation are felt only by those who 
are the immediate recipients of it, the members of the 
Reformed Church. It would be endless ; it is, I trust, 
unnecessary, to enumerate the advantages which Pro- 
testants derive from the faith in which they glory. The 
Bible, in its pure and unadulterated form, and the per- 
fect freedom of its use ; an emancipation from slavish 
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superstition, and all its abominable ooDcomitants; t 
scriptural knowledge of salvation through Jesus Cluriit 
the only Mediator between God and man ; these, and 
many others, why should I stop to detail ? But the 
benefits extend far beyond those who are primarily 
concerned. The fact is, that the whole of ChristendoB 
reaped, to a certain extent, the benefits of the Refomu* I 
tion ; for it was but a little leaven, which leavened the 
whole lump. The character of the Popes has beeo 
vastly changed ; we have no more such men as Hilde- 
brand, Julius II., and Alexander VI. : they would soon 
now be taught another lesson. Popish countries mij 
be no less bigotted to their creed, but they have learned 
to speak of it in a lower and more modified tone, and 
not to outrage mankind so much by its monstrous ab8U^ 
dities. Popish princes, who still profess subjection to 
the see of Rome, and declare themselves the dutiful 
sons of the Church, yet do it in a kind of way a§ 
amusing now, as it would have been formerly deemed 
heretical, and which proves, as plainly as words can 
speak, ''If you expect me to obey you, or be your 
vassal any further than my inclination and interests 
suggest, you are woefully mistaken.' Excommunica- 
tion is but a '' brutum fulmenJ* Who now regards, but 
with contempt, even among themselves, their '' Index 
Expurgatorius ?'' Is not the prohibited book, thereby 
more recommended, and read with greater avidity? 
Look at Roman Catholic gentlemen, men of education 
and manners — a barrister, for instance, and you will 
frequently find them either secretly misbelieving, or 
openly spurning the control and dictation of that creed, 
to which they nominally belong. It is hard to believe 
that a well-educated person can remain enslaved to the 
errors of Popery. Pope, the poet, was " asked by his 
friend, Mr. Hooke, a Papist, whether he would not die 
like his father and mother, and whether a priest should 
not be called." Mark his indifferent answer : — '< I do 
not think it essential, but it will be very right ; and I 
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thank you for putting me in mind of it." It is unques- 
tionably the spirit of the Reformation, which has thus 
modified the spirit of Popery, shorn it of some of its 
most odious features, and made it outwardly less repul- 
sive in its form. Popery is still, and ever will be, the 
grand enemy of God and man ; but it cannot play with 
impunity, in the nineteenth century, the pranks that out- 
raged humanity in the end of the fifteenth ; and whilst 
it usurped the power of God, presumed to trample upon 
all men, princes and people alike. The chain which it 
had occupied centuries to forge and to strengthen for 
the fettering of mankind, Luther broke asunder at once ; 
and man stepped forth, disenthralled, emancipated, free, 
as God first made him. Nations which had bowed 
under the yoke with the most abject submission, now 
all at once roused themselves from their lethargy, and 
shaking off their fetters, began to look about, and 
enquire, and wonder how they could have so patiently 
submitted, for so many ages, to such ignominious slavery. 
Even in Italy, the seat of its dominion, the power of 
the Popedom became gradually diminished, and late 
years have proved, indeed, in what scorn it has been 
held. It is a fine remark of the historian — " The em- 
pire of superstition difiers from every other species of 
dominion : its power is often greatest, and most im- 
plicitly obeyed in the provinces most remote from the 
seat of government, while such, as are situated nearer 
to that, are more apt to discover the artifices by which 
it is upheld, or the impostures on which it is founded.'' 
Could there be a stronger commentary furnished on any 
text, than that supplied by Italy and Ireland on this at the 
present day ? Italy banishing their Pope, and throwing 
ojff his authority professedly in civil matters, while they 
pretend a great reverence for his spiritual jurisdiction I 
But in Italy, the two branches of Papal power, the 
civil and religious, are so interwoven, that destroy the 
one, and you virtually abolish the other : degrade the 
Pope as a temporal Prince^ and mark how long he will 
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be reverenced as a spiritual Bishop, Look at Ireland) 
on the other hand, bowing in slavish prostration of mind 
to the exiled Potentate, hugging its chains, and pleased 
with its bondage — affording a proof, to a wondering 
world, how far credulity can go, by putting implicit be- 
lief in any lying legend^ which it may please an ignorant 
and intolerant bigot, like Dr. MacHale, to utter, on h» 
own authority, or that of his infallible Head I 

The Papal power has been necessitated to adopt to- 
wards the nations which still acknowledge its authority 
a different tone : its dominant and fulminating spirit has 
evaporated ; it may issue its bulls and interdicts, but 
who regards them ? the pettiest prince that recognises 
its dominion treats them with contempt. Since the Re- 
formation, the policy of the Court of Rome has beoi 
conducted with finesse and address. From being the 
arbiter of nations, dictating to mighty sovereigns its 
will and pleasure, and enforcing implicit obedience, it 
has sunk into a subordinate state, with little or no 
weight in the counsels of Europe. Thrones are over- | 
thrown, and dynasties changed, without the slightest 
reference to that power, which was, centuries ago, at 
the head of all the events of Christendom, and withoat 
whose permission and sanction no revolution of the least 
nature could take place. As to his temporal power t 
the Roman Pontiff finds occupation enough in striving 
to maintain his own authority, not always very succes- 
fully, without interfering in the concerns of his neigh- 
bours : as to his spiritual jurisdiction, he now and then 
talks very loud, and in very grandiloquent and high- 
sounding terms, laying claims of a magnificent kind, 
and using threatening language, terrible to listen to ; 
but it is all bagatelle, " vox et praeterea nihil,'' " full 
of sound and fury, signifying nothing*' — no person 
regards the poor old man. 

Another benefit to be traced to the Reformation, 
those particularly, who reap the advantage of it, would be. 
most unwilling to acknowledge. Yet it is, nevertheless, 
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true, that the Romish Church has, in consequence of 
that great, and to it the most unwelcome event, im- 
proved vastly both in literature and good conduct. 
Those daring Reformers who attacked its doctrines, 
and fearlessly exposed its errors, were obliged to draw 
their erudition, and their ability for renovating the 
Church, from a profound study of the ancient Scrip- 
tures, and of the writings of the primitive fathers, and 
all that could directly or indirectly illustrate Biblical 
literature. Luther and his friends were men not only 
of untiring zeal in the sacred cause they advocated, but 
of deep learning and vast research. In order to meet, 
therefore, such antagonists in theological discussion, it 
was necessary to endeavour to wield the same weapons, 
and we accordingly find that the Romish Clergy, im- 
mediately on the Reformation, were obliged to rouse 
themselves from the state of contented ignorance in 
which, according even to the confessions and lamenta- 
tions of some of their own friends, they had slumbered 
for ages before. The result has been, that not a few 
of the Romish ecclesiastics, though still adhering to the 
errors of their faith, and ignorant of the true interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures, yet, apart from that, have been 
men eminent for their literary attainments, and orna- 
ments to many branches of learning. As to moral con- 
duct^ the eifect is even still more striking in the Roman 
Catholic clergy. Examine the records of the Church, 
previous to and about the time of thfe Reformation, and 
you see the indignant pen of history tracing the character 
of a class of men notoriously scandalous in their lives. 
You are shocked at the enormities you read, and would 
feel almost inclined to set them down as the calumnies 
of their enemies, were it not that the revolting detail 
rests upon evidence derived even from their own 
sources ; which they cannot, and in many cases have not 
even attempted to controvert. Turn to the clergy of 
more modern days, and you will have reason to congra- 
tulate them upon the improvement, A decorum of 
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conduct is observed, and there is nothing apparent in 
their habits to offend the feelings of society. There 
cannot be a doubt, that these happy changes are mainly 
attributable to the Reformation, and the antagonistic 
Church, to which it gave birth. Conscious that they 
had adversaries ever vigilant and awake, and unhesitat- 
ing in the exposure of any scandal or immorality, they 
were obliged to be more circumspect in their conduct ; 
and, I trust, that we can acknowledge with pleasure, 
that the class of men is, in benevolent and virtuous con- 
duct, very different, indeed, from those who were the 
companions of the dissolute Tetzel, and had vowed 
obedience to Leo X. 

The simple and undeniable fact, which all history 
will verify, is, that the state of the outward government 
of the Roman Catholic Church is vastly improved since 
the existence of Protestantism, and that it is indebted 
for such improvement to that existence. I admit, most 
gladly, that there are fewer abuses in the Papal consti- 
tution than formerly — that purity of manners is in- 
creased, science diffused, and humanity inspired, to an 
extent never even imagined before; but, at the same 
time, I maintain, that this improvement, vast as it is, is 
to be attributed to a source which would be never ad- 
mitted by those concerned, namely, the Reformation. 

I am aware it has been remarked by no friend of the 
Church of England, that a similar service has been done 
to that Church by '^ the old Puritans and the present 
Dissenters." There is a fallacy in this reasoning of 
Doctor Priestley, which, I think, I could readily expose ; 
and which may probably give me a subject for a sepa- 
rate paper. I shall only at present remark, that it is 
not the least amusing piece of literary gossip to read 
the correspondence of Priestley and Gibbon, and to 
listen to the lecture which the infidel Historian 
gives to the semi-infidel Philosopher. " In his history 
of the corruptions of Christianity" (says Gibbon), " Dr. 
Priestley threw down his two gauntlets to Bishop Hurd 
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and Mr. Gibbon. I declined the challenge in a letter, 
exhorting my opponent to enlighten the world by his 
philosophical discoveries, and to remember that the 
merit of his predecessor, Servetus, is now reduced to a 
single passage, which indicates the smaller circulation 
of the blood through the lungs, from and to the heart. 
Instead of listening to this friendly advice, the daunt- 
less philosopher of Birmingham continued to fire his 
double battery against those who believed too little, and 
those who believed too much. From my replies, he has 
nothing to hope or fear ; but his Sociniau shield has 
repeatedly been pierced by the spear of Horseley, and 
his trumpet of sedition may at length awaken the ma- 
gistrate of a free country." It would have been well 
for the reputation of Priestley if he had followed ad- 
vice, even from such a quarter, and remembered '* fas 
est et ab hoste doceri." 

The Reformation, in addition to the religious blessings 
it bestowed, has also done much for cixdl liberty : even 
in those countries which have not received the reformed 
faith; which have not admitted religious freedom, even 
they have yet so far caught the contagious example of 
happier states, as to ameliorate their civil rights, and 
assert a freedom in their political constitution : and we 
must remember that there is a close connexion between 
civil and religious liberty ; when the one has gained 
ground, the other is seldom long behind. But the be- 
nefits of the Reformation are not limited to polished 
nations : civilisation has accompanied it in its march, 
wherever it has penetrated ; and the most barbarous and 
savage nations have experienced its salutary effect. A 
softened amenity of manners, a kindly consideration of 
the claims of humanity, a regard for social ties and 
domestic duties have followed in its train, and replaced, 
in a greater or less degree, that lawless ferocity, and 
unbridled licentiousness, which form such striking fea- 
tures in the history of the nations, just preceding the 
dawn of the Reformation. 
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In a paper treating of the benefits derived from the 
Reformation, it may not be unimportant to notice the 
admission of those benefits by one, who himself scorned 
any obligation to the Christian religion in any form, 
whether corrupt or reformed. Gibbon, after enumerat- 
ing the labours and tenets of Zuinglius, Luther, and 
Calvin, and acknowledging that their names *' are pro- 
nounced with gratitude, as the deliverers of nations," 
yet evidently, with all the contempt of a philosopher, 
who rises superior to such trifles, and " prudently cal- 
culates the degree of their merit, and the value of their 
reformation," proceeds — " Yet the services of Luther 
and his rivals are solid and important : and the philoso- 
pher must own his obligations to those fearless enthu- 
siasts :" (so he calls the first Reformers in his text, 
while in a note he administers a just reproof to himself, 
and Hume, and others, who are fond of throwing con- 
tempt upon the eiforts of the Reformers, and of aspers- 
ing them with the charge of enthusiasm and fanaticism ; 
" Had it not been for such men as Luther and myself" 
[said the fanatic Whiston to Halley, the philosopher], 
" you would now be kneeling before an image of St. 
Winifred"). "First, by their hands," he says, "the 
lofty fabric of superstition, from the abuse of indulgen- 
cies to the intercession of the Virgin, has been levelled 
to the ground. Myriads of both sexes of the monastic 
profession were restored to the liberty and labours of 
social life. An hierarchy of saints and angels, of im- 
perfect and subordinate deities, were stripped of their 
temporal power, and reduced to the enjoyment of celes- 
tial happiness : their images and relics were banished 
from the Church ; and the credulity of the people was 
no longer nourished with the daily repetition of miracles 
and visions. The imitation of Paganism was supplied 
by a pure and spiritual worship of prayer and thanks- 
giving, the most worthy of man, the least unworthy of 
the Deity :" " Second, the chain of authority was 
broken which restrains the bigot from thinking as he 
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pleases, and the slave from speaking as he thinks : the 
popes, fathers, and councils were no longer the supreme 
and infallible judges of the world ; and each Christian 
was taught to acknowledge no law but the Scriptures, 
no interpretation but his own conscience." 

The subject of this short essay was suggested to me 
by the aspect of the present times ; and I hoped, if I 
could bring forward a simple account of many of the 
advantages which all of us derive from that event, we 
would be more thankful for that great deliverance from 
Popery, and not look with so much indifference, and 
perhaps even countenance, at measures which are pass- 
ing daily before us, and which tend to bring back, or to 
strengthen, the evils from which we had happily escaped. 
For that Protestantism has received of late, and is still 
receiving, many a blow and much sad discouragement, 
no one, friend or enemy, will be found to deny. The 
hard measure which is dealt to Irish Protestantism, in 
particular, must lead us to conclude that it is rather 
tolerated than approved of by the Government. Ex- 
amining their conduct towards the Protestant and 
Roman Catholic Churches, we find every act of late 
years calculated to depress the one and to elevate the 
other. Instalment after instalment is given away to a 
hungry and voracious monster — 

** Whose appetite doth grow by what it feeds on.* 

In this state of matters, it is well surely to remember 
that all events are controlled by an over-ruling Provi- 
dence, who often employs adversity as a means of purify- 
ing his Church and people, and *' who causeth the wrath 
of man to praise Him, and the remainder of that wrath 
He knoweth how and when to restrain." Believing in 
the truth of the Bible, we believe that the Church which 
teaches the truths of that Holy Book, though cast down 
for a while, shall never be forsaken, and that the fiab 

WHICH WAS KINDLED AT THE FUNERAL PILE OF THE 
MARTYRED REFORMERS OF ENGLAND, SHALL IN 
THESE COUNTRIES NEVER BE EXTINGUISHED. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

SOME REMARKS ON SUNDAY, AND ITS OBSERVANCE. 

The appointment of a day of rest from the ordinary 
labours and pleasures of life, is a matter so beneficent in 
its design, and fraught with such countless advantages, 
both of an individual and social nature, that few subjects 
have been more discussed, and more engaged the atten- 
tion of writers, who have been desirous to promote the 
happiness of their fellow-creatures. Indeed so much 
has been already said on the subject in a religious, and 
moral, and political point of view, that it may seem 
almost superfluous to refer to it again. And yet, though 
it may be impossible to advance anything new, a few 
plain observations may, perhaps, gain the attention of 
some, who would be deterred by a formal or learned 
treatise. 

It always struck me to be a very strange mode of 
applying that day to sacred purposes, to commence it by 
making it as short as can be contrived, with any appear- 
ance of decency. When persons have any employment 
on hands in which they take pleasure, or when they 
anticipate enjoyment in passing an agreeable day, we 
find them generally shaking off their sleep betimes, and, 
at an early hour, setting about the pleasing occupation. 
We may argue from this, in what light Sunday is re- 
garded, when it appears the anxious endeavour of great 
numbers, by protracted indulgence in bed, to steal as 
many hours as possible from a day which unquestion- 
ably was designed by its Divine Appointer, to afford a 
high degree of rational pleasure to his intelligent crea- 
tures. Instances have even been known, where the 
indolence is carried to such an extent, that the family 
is often seated at the breakfast-table, when the bell is 
summoning the congregation to church at noon. In- 
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deed it must be acknowledged, that they are encou- 
raged, I regret to say, too much in this curtailment 
of the Sabbath, by the unmeaning custom, which pre- 
vails in our country churches, of opening the services of 
the day at twelve o'clock ; and then ushering them in 
with a hymn, beautiful in its kind, but perhaps one of 
the most inappropriate, for the time that it is used, that 
can be well imagined. We all know how and when 
this commenced ; the difficulty of getting congregations 
together suggesting the union of various services, which 
were originally intended to be distinct. This remark 
is, of course, inapplicable to most town-congregations, 
at least, as far as the opportunity afforded them of 
public worship is concerned ; how they avail themselves 
of that opportunity is quite another thing ; and I fear 
they must be regarded as no less culpable in this respect, 
than their country neighbours. 

It was at a very diiFerent hour that Milton repre- 
sents our first parents in Paradise, as pouring forth 
their magnificent hymn of prayer and praise : — 

" Soon as they forth were come to open sight 
Of day-spring, and the sun, who scarce up-ris'n, 
With wheels yet hov'ring o'er the ocean brim, 
Shot parallel to the earth his dewy ray, 
Slowly they bow'd adoring, and began 
Their orisons." 

But, perhaps, indeed, it cannot be considered that the 
late hour of public worship can be answerable, to any 
great extent, for the remiss observance of the day, when 
we reflect that, even late as it is, it appears to be too 
early for the convenience of a great number of the 
worshippers. There is a family with which I happen 
to be pretty well acquainted, who seem to make it a 
regular study to be late for church ; they, no doubt, 
consider it a mark of high ton ; the lower classes are 
not slow in following the example of their betters, in 
anything that shews spirit and good-breeding ; and the 
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consequence is, that shoes are creaking and doors jar- 
ring, to the no small discomfort of the clergyman, and 
the more discreet and mifashionable part of his congre- 
gation, until the Litany. These persons certainly escape 
the hypocrisy of joining in the general confession, a 
humiliation which they cannot be supposed to feel, and 
if they had prolonged their absence till after the gene- 
ral thani(sgiving— that warm effusion of the grateful 
heart, for the infinite mercies of an all-gracious God, 
into the spirit of which, it is scarcely within the bounds 
of charity to think they can enter — ^it would, perhaps, 
be just as well for themselves, as to any profit they 
derive. Late attendance at the levee of an earthly 
sovereign is seldom complained of ; but in this case, it 
is only entering the court of the King of kings — what 
occasion then to be in a hurry ? 

It is proper for me to notice another circumstance, 
which arises either, from total carelessness, or deplor- 
able ignorance of the sanctity of the place — namely, 
the custom which is found somewhere in churches, of 
sending the servant out before the service is concluded, 
in order that he may have the vehicle ready waiting at 
the gate, lest the departing family should meet with the 
inconvenience of a moment's delay. 

There is another point which also ought to give much 
offence to every serious mind, and shall not be left 
unnoticed — which is, that the service is no sooner con- 
cluded, than (a short breathing-time of muttered prayer 
allowed) the scene immediately shifts again from heaven 
to earth, and, before the sacred threshold is passed, an 
interchange of unmeaning civilities and salutations com- 
mences. Tiie most awful subjects that could engage 
the attention of thinking beings may have been dis- 
cussed ; a redemption bought by blood, a judgment to 
come, an eternal heaven and hell, these and such like 
subjects as might rouse the dead to life, may have been 
the preacher's themes, and it might be naturally sup- 
posed that persons so vastly concerned would be suitably 
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interested ; but the voice from the pulpit has no sooner 
died away, than they disperse, as gaily and carelessly 
laughing and chatting, as if they had been listening to 
idle tales ; as if all that they had heard related to the 
inhabitants of the moon, and not to themselves. No 
impression whatever appears to be made, and they take 
pains to shew, that 

" Whoe'er was edified, they were not." 

In addition to the evidence of the want of proper 
religious feeling which all this exhibits, there is a breach 
of decorum in it which is very observable. If there 
were no higher motives, even good manners ought to 
prevent the occurrence of anything in the house of God, 
which is unsuitable to the reverential character of the 
place. The church is surely not the fitting scene for 
conventional forms and greetings, much less for the 
frivolous commonplace of tattling gossip. Nay, join 
that little group which you see gathered there, and it is 
not at all impossible but that you may hear some pro- 
position started concerning a convivial party, or a ren- 
dezvous settled upon for some pleasurable excursion, 
during the week. Oh, shame, that those who have been 
just engaged in our sublime liturgy, and in hearing the 
solemn truths with which almost all our pulpits resound, 
should so forget themselves, as to lose sight of what 
brought them there ! I would hope that this hint may 
not be thrown away ; but indeed the probability is 
against me. 

Besides those who go late to church, there are others 
who observe the Sabbath in a way peculiar to them- 
selves, by never going to church at all. So many and 
so various are the ingenious perversions and self-delusions 
of poor human nature, that to attempt to describe the 
thousand-and-one reasons for absence from the house of 
God, would fill a book. Some are too much overwhelmed 
with riches and worldly cares ; others not rich enough 
to buy necessary clothes ; some are too full of joy and 
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pleasure, others too dejected with sorrow. A worthy 
clergyman, a friend of mine, told me that one of bis 
parishioners, conceiving some imaginary affront against 
him, thought he could shew it in no more notable 
manner than by staying away from church. Poor man ! 
Had he not sense enough to see that the injury was 
done, not to the clerg}'man, but to himself and his 
family ; that the clergyman was but the instrument 
employed in carrying a message from the King of 
Heaven to his subjects, and that the church was the 
place appointed for delivering it ; and to indulge any 
splenetic humour or offended pride in refusing to listen 
to it, showed a very unbecoming temper and frame of 
mind, to say the least of it. And yet this person could 
talk in good set terms about religion, and all the while 
systematically break the Sabbath. Another friend 
complained to me that one of his parishioners made a 
constant practice of leaving the church every Sunday 
just before the sermon : he intended thereby to convey 
a slight to his clergyman, with whom he was not on 
friendly terms, but he served a double purpose by this 
proceeding ; for being a professional man, he led the 
people to imagine that he had such a vast deal of busi- 
ness, that even Ids devotional hours were broken in 
upon. We have heard that it is no uncommon thing, 
when an actor on the stage has given any offence, for 
the offended party to shew their displeasure by hisses 
and other interruptions, or by withholding the counte- 
nance of their presence altogether ; this latter alterna- 
tive is rational enough, for amusement being the only 
object desired, when that is not attained, why should 
they go and seek it? But as concerns the church, the 
matter is totally different ; the profit there being all on 
the side of the person who attends, and who, if absent, 
is so at his own loss. And what is it, afler all, but an 
acknowledgment, as plain as if it were spoken in so 
many words, that the party attends church, not for the 
sake of worshipping God, or of acquiring knowledge. 
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which may make them wise unto salvation, but for the 
sake of pleasing the clergyman ? 

Another clerical friend told me, that he was once sent 
for to administer the Sacrament of the Lord^s Supper 
to a lady, who wished for his services, because she had 
some petty pique with her own clergyman ; he, very 
properly, answered — " My dear madam, if you are not 
in a fit state of mind to attend at church, and receive 
the sacrament from the hands which are appointed to 
administer it to you, nothing can be a stronger proof to 
me, that you are not in a proper frame to receive it 
from mine : therefore, if I had no other reason, this 
alone would determine me to decline your request." 
Do this lady, and such like, ever read the Communion 
Service, or understand what they read ? All this con- 
duct is really pitiable, but it is too often found in per- 
sons of narrow minds, confined views, and imperfect 
education. We have been told, 

*^ To call a nettle but a nettle, and the faults of fools but folly," 

but a better spirit checks the thought, and induces us 
rather to deplore such perversity in those who call 
themselves Christians. 

After church on Sunday, it is not unusual for country 
gentlemen, and the like, to take a quiet and lounging 
survey of their land and concerns, to give orders to 
their stewards, to settle their accounts, to examine their 
stock, and perhaps bargain about a sale, to arrange 
farming and improving operations for the ensuing week, 
and other matters of a similar kind, to which that day 
of hebdominal ennui and leisure is generally devoted. 
** Why were you not at church these two last Sundays?" 
said a clergyman to a Protestant cottier. *' Sir, I would 
have been very glad to have gone, but the master" 
(himself a high-sounding Protestant) " told me that I 
must stay and mind the kiln." " Did you ever read the 
fourth commandment, and do you remember that you 
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have a Master in heaven, and you ought not to mind 
any master who tells you to do contrary to what He 
commands ?" <* Yes, sir, 1 know all that, and I would 
like to go to church very well, but the master would be 
mad, and, God help me, the rent must be paid." This 
is one, out of many, of the miserable modes whiek 
might readily be adduced, by which Protestantism is 
discouraged, and may serve to expose the cant of some 
grave and large professors. I shall only remark on 
this, that God has commanded us to *' Remember the 
Sabbath-day, to keep it holy," and there can be no 
doubt that He himself will remember how that com- 
mand is observed or neglected. 

As to the observance of Sunday by the lower classes 
in the country, it is generally too well known, to re- 
quire a detailed account ; bowling matches, petty races, 
drinking matches, card-playing, anything with a ten- 
dency to excite them, and to destroy the common ene- 
my, time, form the staple pursuit of the Sunday after- 
noon. Speak to them about the idea they attach to the 
day, and you will find it almost universally the opinion, 
that, if they have attended their place of worship for 
an hour or so, they have done remarkably well, and 
even deserve praise for their meritoriotis conduct ; and 
it is quite reasonable, that they should have the far 
greater proportion of the Sunday to themselves <<to 
do their own pleasure on it, and think their own 
thoughts ;** in short, to make it a day of merry-making 
and amusement of all kinds ; shall I add, not seldom 
of vice and debauchery ? So far, in these few hints 
concerning the observance of Sunday in the country 
generally : and I confess that to me it is always an un- 
pleasing topic ; perhaps I may have formed some ro- 
mantic notions, or expected too much from the country ; 
or, perhaps, some districts may be more favoured than 
others ; but in my opinion, the Lord of the Sabbath is 
treated too often with insult and irreverence, in places 
far remote from the busy haunts of men. 
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Let U8 turn now, and examine whether we have more 
to praise in the thronging multitude of yonder bustling 
town. I see a party walking down the street, as if 
bent upon some object. I had noticed them in church, 
as very devout during the prayers, and attentive to the 
sermon, and they are now, perhaps, going to converse 
with some friends on the solemn truths they had heard: 
we shall, therefore, join them, and may expect to derive 
some benefit from their remarks. It is a vain hope : 
they are simply performing the idle ceremony of paying 
a visit, for which they have chosen this hour of leisure, 
and the conversation is full of the ordinary common- 
places, without the slightest reference to the sacred day, 
or the concern they have in it. A mode of passing time, 
at the best, unprofitable, assumes from the day a more 
sinful character. There is another diversion for Sun- 
day, which, I am glad to find, has been exploded in 
many towns, by the good sense and right feeling of the 
inhabitants, but still has its stanch adherents, in some 
places not very difficult to name ; I mean the fashion 
of promenading to a band in a public square, or mall, 
while the gay crowd "drags its slow length along.*' 
This, I acknowledge, has been reformed indifierently 
with us, but ** O, reform it altogether." Party-going 
is another mode of getting through the Sabbath, and of 
wasting in luxurious idleness the precious hours which 
have been bestowed by God, with the merciful inten- 
tion of winning us over to think of our souls. The 
leisure of the day is again eagerly seized by the man of 
business, for the purpose of carrying on his correspond- 
ence, settling his account-books, making journeys on the 
plea of necessity, and other occupations of the kind, 
forgetting " who it is that enableth him to get rich," 
and never pausing to examine into the state of one ac- 
count of long standing, which has been opened with 
him, and in which the gain of the whole world would 
not compensate for bankruptcy there, that between his 
soul and his God. 
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The idle gentleman, too, oflen spends it in lounging 
after church to his club, and there wastes it in talking 
politics, and reading the news of the day, and, *' Oh, 
tell it not in Gath," sometimes playing at billiards, or a 
game of cards. There are, also, persons who would be 
quite shocked that it should be imagined they profane 
the Sabbath, and yet they have been led into it by 
insensible degrees ; beginning with a religious or mord 
novel or story, the descent is easy, and they gradually 
slide into reading of any kind, totally unconnected with 
religion, and thus, by a species of literary desecration, 
the sacred purposes of the day are perverted. 

Although there are many temptations, and many sad 
and deplorable abuses of Sunday in the town, yet it is 
pleasing to reflect, that there are visible traits of its ob- 
servance, which betoken hearts alive to its importance* 
You must be very unobservant, if you cannot see many a 
little knot of religious worshippers in our churches and 
meeting-houses, and many a little assemblage, far from 
public gaze, met for the purposes of prayer and praise. 
You will find also, here and there, an excitement and 
ferment about religion, a discussion on various branches 
of it, a controversial spirit, a canvassing about the 
merits and opinions of this or that preacher, all of 
which, whether they be well or ill directed, yet evince a 
seriousness about the matter, an acknowledgment that 
religion is a main concern of rational creatures, a tem- 
per of mind infinitely superior to the torpid lethargy 
and mantling stagnation of the standing pond. In the 
one case, even if religion should have taken an indis- 
creet tendency, there may be some hope of giving it a 
proper bias ; but, in the other, who can infuse life into 
a senseless block ? 

It may be amusing to look into the records of Sunday- 
observance in bygone days, more as a chapter on hu- 
man manners probably, than for any other benefit to be 
derived therefrom, " James I. had observed, in his 
progress through England, that the jvdaical observe. 
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ance of the Sunday,'* (as he, or the historian in his name, 
considered it,) " chiefly by means of the Puritans/* (on 
whom it was the fashion of the time to heap every re- 
proach, whether deserved or not, as on the evangelical 
party at present,) " was everywhere gaining ground 
throughout the kingdom, and that the people, under 
colour of religion, were, contrary to former practice, 
debarred such sports and recreations as contributed 
both to their health and their amusement." — (Fudge !) 
" Festivals which, in other nations and ages, are partly 
dedicated to public worship, partly to mirth and so- 
ciety, were here totally appropriated to the offices of 
religion, and served to nourish those sullen and gloomy 
contemplations, to which the people were of themselves 
so unfortunately subject." (A palpable non sequitur!) 
'* The king imagined that it would be easy to infuse 
cheerfulness into this dark spirit of devotion." (This 
beautiful sentence is worthy of a better cause.) ** He 
issued a proclamation to allow and encourage, after 
Divine service, all kinds of lawful games and exercises : 
and by his authority he endeavoured to give sanction to 
a practice which his subjects regarded as the utmost 
instance of profaneness and impiety." Poor king ! he 
had used his prerogative often before ; but it seems, 
with all his learning, he had yet to be taught one lesson 
which crowned heads formerly were slow to learn, that 
there are certain things with which even a king must 
not be suffered to intermeddle. 

To the credit of the English nation, it is remarkable that 
they have been generally careful about the observance of 
the Sunday. In the 18th of this King, we find a bill intro- 
duced into the Hpuse of Commons to that effect. " One 
Shepherd opposed this bill, objected to the appellation of 
Sabbath as Puritanical, defended dancing by the ex- 
ample of David, and seems to have even justified sports 
on that day. For this profaneness he was expelled the 
House, by the suggestion of Mr. Pym. The House of 
Lords opposed so far this Puritanical spirit of the Com- 
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mons, that they proposed that the appellation of Sab- 
bath should be changed into that of the Lord's Daj. 
In Shepherd's sentence, his offence is said by the House 
to be great, exorbitant, and unparalleled." What a 
curious passage in parliamentary history ; and yet, much 
as it may be sneered at in the present day, is it not more 
worthy of discussion than many topics which engage^ 
night after night, the attention of the British Legiua- 
ture, and weary, *< usque ad nauseam," the news-readii^ 
public ? James left his 

" Polished perturbation, golden care,** 

to his unfortunate son, who could learn wisdom neither 
from his father's errors, nor his own bitter experience. 
We have an instance of this connected with my present 
subject. ** Another expedient which Charles tried* (the 
first had been, the setting Prynne in the pillory, and 
cutting off both his ears !) '^ in order to infuse cheer- 
fulness into the national devotion, was not much more 
successful. He renewed his father's edict for allowing 
sports and recreations on Sunday, to such as attended 
public worship ; and he ordered his proclamation for 
that purpose to be publicly read by the clergy qfkr 
Divine service. Those who were Puritanically affected 
refused, and were punished by suspension, or depriva- 
tion!" Ill-fated son of a pusillanimous and cunning 
father, who would lord it over their people's con- 
sciences ; and foolishly imagined that they could render 
them better subjects to themselves by weakening their 
allegiance to the King of kings ! The quiet sarcasm of 
the historian is surely worth transcribing : — " To infuse 
them (the Puritans) with better humour, was certainly, 
both for their own sake and that of the public, a laudable 
intention in the court ; but whether pillories, fines, and 
prisons (and edicts about Sunday sports) were proper 
expedients for that purpose, may admit of some 
question." 
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The Declaration of James had been entitled, '* Con- 
cerning lawful sports to be used on Sundays after Divine 
Service." Charles recited his father's words, and adds 
a clause which throws some light upon the manners of 
that most interesting period : — ^^ Out of a like pious 
care for the service of God, and for the suppressing of 
those humours that oppose truth, and for the ease, com- 
fort, and recreation of his Majesty's well- deserving 
people, he doth ratify his blessed father's declaration ; 
the rather, because of late, in some counties in this 
kingdom, his Majesty finds that, under pretence of tak- 
ing away an abuse, there hath been a general forbidding, 
not only of ordinary meetings, but of the feasts of the 
dedication of churches, commonly called Wakes : it is 
therefore his Majesty's express will and pleasure, that 
these feasts, with others, shall be observed, and that all 
neighbourhood and freedom, with manlike and lawful 
exercises be used ; and the Justices of the Peace are 
commanded not to molest any in their recreations, hav- 
ing first done their duty to God, and continuing in obe- 
dience to his Majesty's laws. And he does further will, 
that publication of this his command be made by order 
from the Bishops, through all the parish churches of 
their several dioceses respectively." This revived the 
Sabbatarian controversy, and perhaps there are few of 
the reading generation of the present time who cannot 
recall a fresh revival of the same within their own re- 
collection. The remark of the historian of the Puri- 
tans concerning this famous Declaration, and its conse- 
quences, ought certainly to give him credit with all 
persons of sense and piety, whatever be their creed or 
church : — " Instead of convincing the sober part of the 
nation, it struck them with a kind of horror, to see them- 
selves invited by the authority of the King and Church, 
to that which looked so like a contradiction to the com- 
mand of God. It was certainly out of character for 
Bishops and Clergymen, who should be the support of 
religion, to draw men off from it in their families and 
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closets, by enticing them to public recreations. People 
are forward enough of themselves to go into these 
liberties, and need a check rather than a spur ; but the 
wisdom of these times was different. The court had 
their balls, masquerades, and plays on Sunday evenings, 
while the youth of the country were at their revels, 
Morris-dances, May-games, Church and Clerk-ales, and 
all kinds of recreations." These are the words of one 
who, it is well known, let slip no opportunity of attack- 
ing the Church. The testimony, therefore, of such a 
writer, concerning the mode in which the command for 
the publication of the declaration, was obeyed by the 
Clergy of a Church which he held in aversion, cannot 
fail of interest: — " Many poor clergymen strained their 
consciences to read it ; some, when they had read it, 
immediately read the fourth commandment to the peo- 
ple, * Remember the Sabbath-day, to keep it holy,' 
adding, ' This is the law of God ; the other, the injunc- 
tion of man.' Some put it upon their curates ; but 

GREAT NUMBERS REFUSED TO COMPJLY UPON ANY 

TERMS." But enough of such remarks, which serve at 
least one good end, to shew the futility of all human 
authority, when arrayed against the Divine command. 
To these and all such attempts at interference between 
the conscience of man and his God, there is one memo- 
rable answer, worth a thousand reasonings and argu- 
ments, " Whether it be right in the sight of God to 
hearken unto you, more than unto God, judge ye." 

I shall close my observations on Sunday with a 
remark which, I trust, may from its importance be im- 
pressed upon the memory of my readers. An argument 
drawn from the observance of Sunday in all Christian 
countries, in conjunction with two other grand Chris- 
tian Facts, has been ingeniously adduced by a modern 
writer, in evidence of the demonstration of the truth of 
Christianity. This valuable argument is thus condensed : 
"First — It is a well-known fact that in all countries 
where the Christian faith is held, its professors are 
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initiated by Baptism^ and that by submitting to this rite, 
they renounce every other religious institution, and bind 
themselves to the profession of the Gospel alone. Se- 
condly — That the Lord^s Supper is often celebrated in 
all Christian countries, is a fact that cannot be ques- 
tioned ; neither can it be questioned, that Christians 
consider this rite to be essentially connected with the 
profession of their religion. Thirdly — ^The stated ob- 
servance of the First Bay of the week, as a sacred fes- 
tival in honour of Christ's resurrection from the dead. 
Now as these monuments perpetuate the memory, so 
they demonstrate the truth, of the facts contained in the 
Gospel history beyond all reasonable contradiction: 
because, unless the events, of which the Christian rites 
are commemorations, had really existed, it is impossible 
to conceive how those rites could have come into ge- 
neral use. For, if Jesus Christ neither lived, nor taught, 
nor wrought miracles, nor died, nor rose again from 
the dead, it is altogether incredible, that so many men, 
in countries so widely distant, should have conspired 
together to perpetuate such a series of falsehoods, by 
commencing the observation of the institutions of Bap- 
tism, the Lord's Supper, and the Lord's Day ; and it is 
equally incredible, that by continuing to observe them, 
they should have imposed those falsehoods upon pos- 
terity.*' 

Not only as concerns the personal character of the 
individual, but as concerns the character of nations as 
Christian, the observance of the Sabbath is of unspeak- 
able importance. Contrast, in this point of view, the 
national characters of England and France, Scotland 
and Ireland ; and it will be acknowledged that too much 
weight, on every consideration, cannot be attached to this 
momentous subject. Woe, woe to the individual, or 
the nation which sanctions or habitually overlooks the 
desecration of the Sabbath ! I challenge those who are 
conversant with the history of the Christian world to deny, 
that the decline and fall of any Christian state has not 
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been coincident with, and accelerated by the neglect or 
the contempt of Sunday. It would, I have no doubt, 
be superfluous to mention, that the individual is even far 
more speedily and dreadfully compromised. I surely 
need not state, that it is a well known fact recorded in 
the annals of crime, that the first downward tendency to 
the final plunge into the abyss of infamy and despair 
can be traced to the unhappy period, when the unfor- 
tunate wretch had forgotten to *^ Remember the Sab- 
bath Day." 

" Open, ye everlasting gat€S, they sung, 
Open, ye Heavens, your living doors ; let in 
The Great Creator from his work retnm*d ' 
Magnificent, his six days' work, a world ; 
Open, and henceforth oft ; for God ¥rill ddgn 
To visit oft the dwellings of just men 
Delighted, and with frjBquent intercourse 
Thither will send his winged messengers 
On errands of supernal grace. So sung 
The glorious train ascending." 



" So sung they, and the empyrean rung, 
With hallelujahs : thus was the sabbat]^ kept." 



THE END. 
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